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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS 
The [lississippi Basin 


The Struggle in America between England 
and France. 1697-1763. With full Carto- 
graphical Illustrations from Contemporary 
Sources. By JusTIN WINSOR, author of 
“Cartier to Frontenac,” “Christopher Co- 
lumbus,” etc. 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


This volume takes up the story of American ex- 

loration where Dr. Winsor left it in his ‘‘ Cartier to 

rontenac.’”’ It traces the counter movements of the 
English and French, in adventure, trade, and war, 
tor the possession ot the Great Valley. 


Letters of Celia Thaxter 


Edited by A. F. and R. L. With four por- 
traits. Handsomely printed on the best 
paper, and carefully bound, cloth, gilt top, 
uncut front and bottom, each volume bearing 
a statement that it is a copy of the First 
Limited Edition. A few copies have been 
bound entirely uncut, with paper label— 
making a most desirable volume for collect- 
ors, or for the purpose of extension. 12mo, 
$1.50. 
A book of singular hterary and personal charm, 
produced ina unique and exceedingly attractive style. 


Selected Essays by James 
Darmesteter 


Translated from the French by HELEN Jas- 
TRow. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Prof. MorRIS JASTROW, Jr., of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. With a portrait. 12mo, 
$1.50. 
A book of great interest on religious and Oriental 
— by one of the foremost scholars of modern 
rance. 


Ten New England Blossoms 
and their Insect Visitors 


By CLARENCE M. WEED, Professor in the 
New Hampshire Agricultural College. With 
Illustrations. Square 12mo, $1.25. 


A book of ten popular and delightful essays on 
certain blossums and the visitors they attract. 


Winterborough 


By ExizA ORNE WHITE, author of “ When 
Molly was Six,” etc. Riverside Paper Series. 
16mo, 50 cents. 


** A most exceptional book. It isa New England 
tale, but its originality is itsstrong feature. . . . ‘The 
humor and the kindly but keen philosophy of ‘ Win- 
terborough’ are admirable.” —Fi/a. 7 elegraph. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
11 East 17th Street, New York 





THE POPULAR 
SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR MAY 


Professional Institutions. I. Professions in 
General. By HERBERT SPENCER. 
The first of a series of papers in which Mr. Spencer 
will show how evolution has operated in the rise of the 
professions from a single activity of primitive man. 


Studies of Childhood. VIII. Fear. By Prof. 
James Sutty, M.A., LL.D. 

Shows that some children are frightened by heavy, 
rumbling sounds, and the sight of a huge moving object, 
like the waves of the sea, while others are pleased by 
them. 


Archzeology in Denmark. 
Starr. Illustrated. 

Traces the progress of this science in the country that 
has given it many of its leading features. The figures 
comprise portraits and cuts of prehistoric objects. 

OTHER ARTICLES BY 
Prof. W. K. Brooks, Prof. CHARLEs SEpGwick Mrnort, 
Pau. Leroy Breautieuv, W. D. Le Sueur, Dr. 
Wituitiam T. Lusk, Locan G. McPuerson, Oris T. 
Mason, Lewis R. Har.ey, and L. Capiran. 
CORRESPONDENCE; EpiTor’s TABLE; LITERARY No- 
TICES; PopuLAR MIscELLANy; NorTEs. 


By Prof. FREDERICK 


50 cents a number ; $5.00 a year 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 


THE HAIR sitions cates. 
i 

Grey, and the Remedy. By Prof. HARLEY PARKER: 

_W. E. LONG & CO., 1013 Arch St., Phila., Pa 
Every one should read this fh 





ttle book.” —A thenaum. 





















Important New Publications 


My Early Travels and Adventures in 
America and Asia 


By HENRY M. STANLEY. With maps and portraits. 2 vols, 12mo, $3.00. 

Mr. Stanley’s new work relates his eaperiences and adventures during his brilliant career 
as a newspaper correspondent from 1866 to 1870. Painting in vivid yet truthful colors the 
stirring scenes of pioneer, Indian, military, an mining life on the plains and in the moun- 
tains of the far West; describing with power and picturesqueness the opening of the Suez 
nal, a voyage up the Nile, and the explorations in Palestine ; and narrating, with a sympa- 
thetic appreciaticn of Oriental life, the incidents and scenes of a journey to the Caspian 
Sea and through Persia—the work has an abiding historical and pictorial interest. Its auto- 
biographic value is equally remarkable. 


Outre Mer Lotos-Time in Japan 
Impressions of America. By PAUL By Henry T. FINCK, author of 
BourGET. Translated from the “The Pacific Coast Scenic Tour.” 

French. 12mo, $1.75. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, $1.75. 


** Admirable realistic sketches, from life 
and nature, of every-day scenes and expe- 
riences in the Japan of to-day. One of the 
most interesting books on Japan ever issued. 
It is handsomely illustrated, and will hold 


. ‘Go with him through the United States 
in this volume, and you will feel better ac- 
quainted with your own country. He is a 
close observer, a good worker, has great 
descriptive talent; add to this a gracefui A 
style, a vein of wit, a sparkle of satire.”’— the attention from title-page to finish.”— 
Philadeiphia Bulletin. Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


The Peoples and Politics of the Far East 


Travels and Studies in the British, French, Spanish, and Portuguese colé- 
nies, Siberia, China, Japan, Korea, Siam, and Malaya. By HENRY 
INORMAN. With 60 illustrations and 4 maps. 8vo, $4.00. 

“Vivid in description, shrewd in observation, painstaking in investigation, pleasant in 
tone and temper, and full of lively impressions of travel. The whole volume is thoroughly 


readable, and constitutes a valuable and timely contribution to the study of contemporary 
life and politics in the East.”—London Times. 


Churches and Castles 
of Medizval France 
By WALTER CRANSTON LARNED. 
I}lustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


‘A beautiful volume. It is the record of 
the impressions of the great monuments of 
France made upon a traveler of rare and 
cultivated taste. A remarkably interesting 
book.” —Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


How to Know the Wild Flowers 


By Mrs. WILLIAM STARR DANA. New edition, revised and enlarged. 
With 152 illustrations by Marion Satterlee. 12mo, $1.75; weé. 

This new edition of Mrs. Dana’s popular book, which is, printed from new plates through- 
out, contains fifty-two new illustrations; also including in the text descriptions of about 
fifty additional flowers, while many of the old descriptions have been rewritten or amplified 
—thus greatly increasing the value and usefulness of the book. 

“I am delighted with it... . It is so exactly the kind of book needed for outdoor folks 
who live in the country but_know little of systematic botany, that it is a wonder no one has 





English Seamen in 


By JAMES A. FROUDE. 8vo, $1.75. 


We need not say that Mr. Froude’s ac- 
count of the seamen is picturesque and in- 
spiring. His descriptive powers are superb 
and he has ‘érawn the mariners of Englan 
with a master hand.” —Church Standard. 





Rese SCRIBNER'S NEW BOOKS ASS GE 


the Sixteenth Century. 


3 


a0 








written it before.”—Hon. 


By the Same Author. 


Fields. 16mo, 75 cents. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
ACCORDING TO SEASON. 


Flowers in the order of their Appearance in the Woods and the 


Talks about the 








400 Years of 
American History 


I. A General Review of Four Centuries, ‘‘ to mark the 
= events, the great men, and the great elements that 
have contributed to make that history most memorable 
in the life of the modern world,” by Dr. Joun Lorp. 

te. ‘ull Narrative, by Pror. J. H. Patton, that 
challenges comparison for accuracy, terseness, and com- 
pleteness. i 

1,200 Pages, 100 Portraits. 2 Vols., 8vo, gilt top, $s. 

tews of educators and critics sent Sree to any address. 

? 2? Can I enrich the community and myself by bringin 
these fine volumes directly to Teachers, Pupils, an 
Parents ? ? pa 

Not a bad idea! Correspondence invited. 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New York 





The Round Robin 
Reading Club 


Offers to individuals and classes a discrimi- 
nating and personal direction in the study of 
Literature. Its system, indorsed by leading 
literary men and women, gives each member 
the choice of subject and leaves each free to 
read for special purposes or pleasure. The 
Schedules are prepared by Specialists, who 
examine papers when desired. Readers and 
students will find in this Club unusual and 
original opportunities. For particulars address 


Miss LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue Philadelphia. 





NEW IN MUSIC 


ROTE SONCS FOR CHILDREN. By 
Curtis and Florio. Price, 50 Cents. 
Mandolin Chords and How to Play 
Accompaniments by €.E.Pratt. Price, 5c 
IN BLOSSOM TIME. (A Service for Child- 
ren’s Day.) By L. E. Jones. Price, 5 Cents. 
ROYAL ORCAN FOLIO. Price, 50 Cents. 
DON’T. By Geo. F. Root. A friendly attempt 
to correct some errors in musical terminology. Price» 
25 Cents. 
CALENDAR OF THE DAYS with Music, 
Recitations and *Tableaux. By Kate W. Ham- 
ilton. Price, 25 Cents. 
THE FIREFLY SLAVE. A cantata forJu- 
veniles and adults. By Frances Eaton. Price,30c. 
THEE JOuUN CHURCH CO, 
OINOINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 




















READY MAY 15th: 


HIGHEST PRAISE 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 


By W. A. OCDEN 
A fine collection of new and original Sunday-School 
songs by this popular author, with contributions by 
other well-known composers. Price, %30 per L100, 
half-bound. Single Copy, in paper, sent 
on receipt of 25 cents, when published. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
215 Wabash Av., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 
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The Law of Service 


A Study in Christian Altruism 
By JAMES P. KELLEY 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents 


This vigorous little book deduces from the 
Law of Love a working rule of life, applies 
that rule with vigor, but in a broad and liberal 
way, to all the affairs of men; and condemns 
the competitive spirit as diametrically opposed 
to the central teaching of Christianity. 

“A little book full of thought. , .. Well worthy ot 


perusal by every social student of the time.”—P?, 
Evening Ti elegraph. 


““Nobly in earnest in the right direction.‘ 
Bascom, 


‘“*T want to say to you that I think you have put the 
idea of service in the sanest light in which I have ever 
seen cen it put, - . I believe your position is impregnable.’ 

Masie. 


For sale by all Svolpeliors. or sent, mail prepaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers 


G. P- PUTNAM’S SONS 
27 W. 234 St., N. Y. 


WILL $1,200 A YEAR 


Secure your services? You can make at easily selling 
“Sacred Pictures and_their Teachings.” our new book. 
400 fine engravings! Famous religious paintings repro- 

uced in the original oil colors! Contracts made by the 
month or by the year with reliable persons. References 
required. Krystone PusiisHinGc Co., Eighth and Lo- 
cust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 


THOUGHTS ON RELIGION 


By GEORGE J. RoMANEsS. Edited by CHAs. Gore, 
Canon of Westminster. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


“Will rank among the most valuable books the cen- 
tury has produced.”—Chicago Tribune. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
324 Dearborn St., Chicago 


O 3 


lMen’s Jean Drawers 
Perfect-Fitting and Unsurpassed for Wear 


’— JOHN 














These are the features 
that place the “ Paragon 
Pantaloon-Fitting Jean 
Drawers”? beyond com- 
petition: 

The best quality jean, 

Accurately cut, 

Full sizes, 

Reinforced seat, 

Felled seams, 

Madeinour workrooms, 

Finished with pearl but- 
tons and guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. 


We have all sizes from 
28 to 44 inch waist meas- 
ure and five lengths of 
inseam—every part is cut in exact propor- 
tion. Sent, postage free, to any address, for 


61 Cents Fer 


Pair 


Money returned if the garments are not 
satisfactory. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
Dry Goods PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 
GF 




















The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, "IND Cl GRADE 


ree D CHOCOLATES 


=~ On this Continent, have received 








tial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


Mt Europe and America. 


Unlike the Dutch Proces Dutch Process, no Alka- 

— other po een or Ln are 
m any o 

Their delicious BREAKFAS COCOA rs obs 

pure and soluble, and costs less than one 


SOLD BY GROCERS | EVERYWHERE, 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS, 


olutely 








EDUCATIONAL 
New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TRACHERS AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 


EACHERS COLLEGE Morningside 


, Heights, way tol 
York (120th St., West).—Prof 

general teachers ‘and specialists : a am Sow 
agence, kindergarten, English form, drawing ana 
color, history of art, domestic science, general pedagogy 
grees given by Columbia College to both sexes. 
Circulars of Information, *‘ Teachers College 

Bulletin.” WALTER L. HERVEY, President. 




















Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


30, 32, and 34 East 57th St., New York 
Special students admitted. 


Massachusetts 





Massacuusetts, Easthampton. 


Williston Seminary [rie 

4 ee school. Siow Jipboratories wih rm opens 
t. in eate steam all term 

Bea ra. ioe Addgess Rev WM GALLAGHER, 


School of Applied Ethics 


Fourth Summer Season 
PLYMOUTH, MASS., July 8-Aug. 9, 1895. 
FOUR DEPARTMENTS: I. ECONOMICS; II. 
ETHICS; III. EDUCATION; IV. HISTORY OF 
RELIGIONS, 


P {} large corps of age lecturers, Rng RON with 
art’ t " 
a "am Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








New Jersey 





New Jersey, Summit. 
The Kent Place School _ “> a 
f ome 
All deveimetie fuaremsate’ Benet, Mies Wats 
late of ‘The Cambridge. school. The Summit School Co 
Fsciton W. Mabie, President. 





Connecticut 





D‘“BIEN, CONN.—PRIVATE HOME AND 
bool for Feeble-Minded Youth offers 
every facility for gare. education, <_. sanlaing, with the 


wT s ofa wean count 
i. RIND RED natty bo Supt., * formerly Pg 


ante Venn Stool f for reese Minded, London, Eng 
M. Lita Kinprep, Principal. 





AIRFIELD ACADEMY for Boys, Fairfield 
Conn.—Combines thorough menta and phytical 
training with the comforts of a genuine home. 
ER, A.M., Principal 


FRANCIS H. BR 
HOMESTEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS 
The Misses STOWE, Principals. 
Greenwich, Conn. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

Early application for Sept. ay Wiest is ie pested. Ltt 

Ni. 


HAVEN, Conn., 56 Hillhouse Ave.— 
vay for Girls, on the most beautiful avenue 
of the * ‘City of Elms,” offers su perior ~_—— in 
Finishing course of iiedy and in Coll tege 
Apply early. Mrs. and Miss CAD 











preparatory. 
Principals. 


BOXWOOD SCHOOL for GIRLS ** old Lyme, 


Thorough work in English branches, Lat Greek, 
and Fren College preparatory. All the comforts of 
home. Apply to Box 125. Mrs. R.S. GRISWOLD. 








Massachusetts 





AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Amherst. Reopens Wehner roth, 1895. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith and Wellesley 
Miss VryLinc WILDER Burrum, A.B., Principal. 





The Sauveur College of Languages ana 


the Amherst Summer School 
2oth Session ap July 1, 1895. For Program address 
Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park S8t., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 








10 Ashburton Place, Boston 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School 


Fall term opens iia Oct. 2. For circulars 





address MUND H. BENNEIT, Dean. 
Sloyd Training School for 
Teachers 


established by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, in Boston, Mass. 
Reopens October 1, 1895. Preparation for teaching Wood- 
work and Mechanical Drawin mber limited. 
KEQUIREMENTS— Normal ool Tiraicing or its equiva- 
lent. Instruction free. For Circulars address 
Mr. Gustaf Larsson, Principal sloyd Train- 


ing Schoo 
KES chool. Appleton Street, - - - Boston, Mass. 


The Cambridge School 
For Young Ladies, 


Cambridge, Mass. Comforts of Home. Small classe. 
A great variety of Course 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 


LOWELL 
Rogers Hall School for Girls 


A college preparatory and finishing school, in 
Belvidere, a suburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with 
outlook into the open country. Thorough pre 
tion for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations; 
pupils sent on certificate to other colleges. Special 
advantages in modern lan guages, art, and music. 

Number of house Pupils i limited to twen ty. 

Address Mrs. E, NDERHILL, Principal. 

















New York 
for the higher education of 


WELLS COLLEGE 2%,:he, higher education « 


catalogue gives full information on requirements for 
admission, s Courses of atx study, the history, equipment, and 
government o} ells 

WiLiiaM E, WaTERs, PRD. President, Aurora, N. Y. 


Ohio 


On10, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


Prepares for all colleges open to women. 
Fall term begins September 2s. 











Pennsylvania 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
{SS BALDWIN’S School for Girls. Pre- 
aratory to B MawrCollege. Within five 4 

more t pen tote up aiare entered Bryn Mawr Colle 
from this sch Fay certifi cate admits to Vassar, Smith, 
and Wellesley. Diploma given in both General and Col- 
iiss. For grey a th year opens Sept. 25, 
— "ae lat ada BALDWIN, Principal. 





THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL 


2101 and 2103 Spruce St., Philadelphia 


For Girls and Young Ladies. Boarding and day. Aca- 
demic, Coll exe Preparatory, and Musical. 14th year. 
For illustrat ¥ cataleye and references address 

Dr. and Mrs. JAMES R. DANFORTH. 





University Extension 


Summer Meeting 


Philadelphia, July 1-26 


eat). BB :—A. Literature and History (Greek 





. Psychology. C. usic. D. Biology. 
Civics.and Politics. F. Mathematics. 
Dejevteens E.—Civics and Politics.—Designed for 


gne 
teachers and students of politics, and those interested in 
social and political reforms. Fifty-six I lectures by the fer 
own specialists: Henry C s, Albert A. 

ReL. uld, Edward Everett Hale, William | 
Hale, Aivert Bushnell Hart, Edmun Wi ames, Jeremiah 
W. lenks Jesee | Macy, Albert Shaw, iam G; Sumner, 
and Woodrow Wilson. 

For full descri tive announcements, address 
EDW ARD T. DEVINE, Director, 
111  ieok Fifteenth St., Philadelphia. 





ERMANTOWN. Philadelphi: Walnut Lane 
rding and a phi, Pe ‘School for girls. 30th 
Academical and college prepara- 


year Ye ~ m4 
haa ob circular address Mrs. THEODORA B. 


tory courses. 
RICHARDS, 
Miss SARA tooes Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal. 








The Fifty-Ninth Anniversary 


OF THE 


Union Theological Seminary 


700 Park Avenue, New York 


TUESDAY EVENING, MAY 14th 
At 8 o’clock, 
ANNIVERSARY EXERCISES IN THE ADAMS CHAPEL 
ADDRESSES 

by Members of the Graduating Class: 

The Christian Law of Brotherhood, - Tuomas CoyLe 
Present-Day Opportunities in the Ministry, 

Winturop B. Greene 
The Witness of the. Ministry, - Romitty F. Humpuries 
Theology and Poetry, Joun A. MacIntosu 


The Presentation of Diplomas 
By CHARLES BUTLER, LL.D., 
President of the Board of Directors. 


Address to the Graduating Class 
By the Rev. THOMAS S. HASTINGS, D.D., LL.D 
President of the Faculty, 
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Designed 
and made by 
Whiting M’f’g Co. 


Solid Silver 


(Exclusively. ) 


TRADE 





SS 7 


STERLING 


Wurtinc Merce Co. 


Silversmiths, 
Broadway & 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 













WE MAKE 
Soiip SILVER ONLY, 


OF STERLING QUALITY, Y 11 FINE, 





EVERY ARTICLE BEARING 
OUR TRADE-MARK. 
THEREFORE PURCHASERS 
SECURE ENTIRE FREEDOM 


FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS. 





** Goelet Cup” for Schooners. 


“Won by Montauk.”’ 





Bedding. 


Special Sale of Mattresses, Springs and Pillows. Mattresses made from Best South American Horse Hair, 40 
pounds, full size, at $14.75 each. Mattresses made from best English Mixed Hair, 40 pounds, full size, at $11.75 each. 

Best grade Woven Wire Springs, at $4.50 each. Superior grade Woven Wire Springs, at $2.75 each. 

Pillows made from best Mixed Feathers, size 21x28 inches, $1.25 each. Pillows made from Extra Selected Live 
Geese Feathers, size 22x30 inches, $2.25 each. 

SHADES AND AWNINGS.—Fine Holland Shades, size 3x6 feet, Hartshorn rollers, Knotted Linen Fringe, made and 
put up complete, at 50 cents each. Awnings from extra heavy Awning Duck, in Fancy Colors, size 3x6 feet, made 
and put up complete, at $2.75 each. Estimates furnished for re-upholstering Furniture, making Slip Covers, Shades, etc. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, New York. 





BROADWAY A FG, BROADWAY Church ceilings 
Oth & 1OthSts ifton., oe frequently fall 
FOURTH AVE. Successors roAT Stewart & Co. FOURTH AYE. ‘ 


destroying fur- 
niture and en- 
dangering life. 


Prevent it by putting up 


Stamped Steel Ceilings 


DECORATIVE, DURABLE, and BEST 


for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 
ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 19 Rose St., N. Y. 





AROUND THE MAY POLE 


It ts a mad, merry dance that the dollikins 
are making around the Rotunda. And the way they have woven 
the broad bands of bright stuffs into pretty patterns ts a picture. 

But the Silks and Woolens and Cottons are making even a 
madder, merrier dance toward the door, toward you. 








Tom Brown at Oxford. A Woman Hater. Reade. 





WITH THE BOOKS 


One surprise follows another. Andthe Book store 
but a week old! You’d think it had been years 
growing. 

This newest lot is of fat octavos. Half calf bind- 
ings, you’ll say. No, not half calf; linen, caif finish. 
Marbled paper sides, marbled edges. Equal bind- 
ing on equal books was never before heard of. And 
but 48c the volume ! 


Adam Bede. George Eliot. jobs Halifax. Miss Mulock. 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales. Senilworth. Walter Scott. 
Arabian os i Last Days of Pompeii. 
entertainments. Bulwer. 
Mrs. Browning’s ; Last of the Mohicans. 
‘oetical Works. Sooper. 
Robert Browning’s Lorna Doone. Blackmore. 
Poetical Works. | Lucile. Owen Meredith. 
Burns’s Poetical Works. Meredith’s Poetical Works. 
Byron’s Poetical Works. Micah Clarke. 


niel Boone. Norton. : Conan Doyle. 
Che Deerslayer. Cooper. | Milton’s Poetical Works. 
Donovan. Edna Lyall i Procter’s Poetical Works. 
East Lynne. Mrs. Wood. | Robinson Crusoe. De Foe. 


Goldsmith’s Poetical . Sacred Gems from the 
orks. 
Harry Lorrequer. 

‘ rles Lever. 
Hypatia. Charles Kingsley. 
Ingelow’s Poetical Works. 

ane Eyre. 
Charlotte Bronté. 


Swiss Family Robinson. 
Tennyson’s Poetical 


Thaddeus of Warsaw. 





20,000 


Poets. 
Scarlet Letter. Hawthorne. 


orks. 





Porter. 


Tom Brown’s School Days. 


Treasures from Fairyland. 
Leagues 


Charles O’ Malley. 
Familiar Quotations. 
Irving’s Sketch Book. 


Under the Sea. | Uarda. 


Under Two Flags. Ow 
Vicar of Wakefield. 


idsmith. 


Go 
Willy Reilly. Carleton. 


ida. 


arda. rs. 
Gulliver’s Travels. 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 
Kit Carson. Ellis. 
Waverley. Scott. 


Think of it! 48¢ the volume! 
28 titles of the Handy Classics (silver stamping) 


at 12c. 


In paper, 125 titles, mostly American copyright, 
at 33c, and 215 titles, well printed, at 10c. 


SEWING MACHINES, $12.75 


Really good, full size, light running Sewin 
chines, with late improvements, finished in oa. 


Ma- 
and 


warranted for 5 years, for $12.75! Seems beyond 
belief when you remember that Machines no better 
used to be three or four times as much. 

At $18.75 here are Sewing Machines the equal of 


any of the $50 Machines as sold 


in the usual way. 


Practically the same Machines. but with better 
cabinet work, more drawers, and more fancy work, 
$20.75, $24.50, and $37.50. 

_ Sewing Machines will be delivered free anywhere 
in the United States east of the Rocky Mountains. 








IMPORTANT to buy THE LATEST and BEST 


LAMPS: “Tae Minter” 


has no equal. Perfectly made on new idens 
— patents), ‘‘The Miller” will please you. 

tvery Lamp guaranteed. One thousand designs 
to select from—complete line. For Wedding 
Gifts, buy *‘Miller?? Lamps. Write for catalogue 
if your dealer will not supply ‘*The Miller.” 


EDWARD MILLER & CO, {ftablished 1544. 


66 Park Place, corner College Place, New York. 
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—\ HE report is confirmed that the Chinese 
Emperor has ratified the peace treaty, and 
that Li Hung Chang will proceed to Chifu 
to exchange ratifications with Count Ito. 
It is also announced from ‘St. Petersburg, 
Berlin, and Paris, though not from Tokio, 
that, in deference to the protesting Powers, Japan will 
renounce her claim to permanent possession of the Liao- 
tong Peninsula. It is supposed that she will now hold 
the territory only so long as the entire indemnity remains 
unpaid. The indirection and bad faith which China has 
repeatedly shown make such a pledge necessary. Com- 
menting on this news, the London “Times” says: ‘“ Events 
show how prudent it was for Japan to compel China to 
accept definite terms before replying to the Powers;” and 
the Daily News” says: “ The coalition has made a de- 
plorable mistake in coercing Japan, but it is enough for 
us to know that we did not share the mistake.” The Chinese 
fear that Russia’s diplomatic success with the Japanese may 
be followed by an equally great one with themselves. In- 
deed, those who have lived long in China declare that the 
inhabitants feel towards Russia somewhat as the Swiss 
who live at the base of a glacier feel towards it. The 
advance may be slow, but it is sure. Russia would hardly 
be building the longest railway in the world, stretching 
five thousand miles from the furthest edge of her Euro- 
pean possessions, to end in’a harbor that is frozen dur- 
ing five months of the year. She realizes her need of 
a proper naval station, and the fact that, by reason of her 
ice-bound exclusiveness, she has as yet no commercial 
nerve of connection with “the throbbing West.” That 
connection must be made in a Liaotong or a Korean 
harbor. If, by proper cession or purchase, she could con- 
trol Manchuria, it is not improbable that this would be fol- 
lowed by the further cession of the Korean district of 
Wonsan, containing the coveted Port Lazareff, or of the 





Chinese district of Shingking, containing the treaty port of 


Niuchang. Russia now recognizes the inferiority of her own 
forces on the Pacific coast and in Pacific waters, both in 
numbers, and now, as proved, also in quality, to the military 
and naval strength of Japan. In addition to this, the Japan- 
ese have not been idle during the present armistice. Their 
arsenals and dock-yards are busier than ever before, working 
to their full capacity day and night. Crews have been 
allotted to the vessels taken from the Chinese, and are 
drilled incessantly. In view of these facts, Russia’s dip- 
lomatic triumph seems the more notable. 
8 
The British forces have withdrawn from Corinto in 


Nicaragua, and the British war vessels have left the port. 


Nicaragua is to pay in London, within two weeks, the in- 
‘demnity demanded. It is understood that the matter has 


been brought to this amicable settlement largely through 


the friendly offices of Honduras, Rumorsof revolution in 
Nicaragua (actual or threatened) appear to have been 
exaggerated, if, indeed, they possessed any foundation in 
fact. So far as we can judge, President Zelaya is firmly 
established, and in a position to support his authority. 
The outcome of this rather petty dispute has been to 
demonstrate that Great Britain is always ready to support 
its consular representatives from personal ill usage, to 
warn South American republics that they must not expect 
the support of the United States in all their international 
quarrels regardless of the wrong or right of the matter, 
and (we hope) to convince our too ardent advocates of 
the Monroe Doctrine in its extremest interpretation that 
they have been overhasty in their assertions that Eng- 
land had designs on Nicaraguan territory. 
& 

Considerable apprehension was felt in several Conti- 
nental capitals with regard to possible outbreaks on May- 
Day, but, as a whole, the day passed off very quietly. 
There was rioting on a small scale in one or two places, 
but the demonstrations were generally very orderly, and 
no attempt was made to violate the various polic: regula- 
tions which had been laid down for the day. In Vienna 
the eighty thousand workmen who assembled in Parliament 
Square spent the afternoon in shouting for universal suf- 
frage, and it was noticed that when they passed the uni- 
versity there was reciprocal cheering between the working- 
men and the students. In Berlin some fifty Socialistic or 
Anarchistic meetings were held, but there was no rioting. 
In Rome the quiet was disturbed by nothing more turbu- 
lent than a few revolutionary speeches. In Paris, London, 
and Lisbon the meetings are reported to have been unusu- 
ally orderly. This general restraint, so unlike the violence 
which has marked the observance of May-Day on previous 
occasions, is not accidental, but is the result of a deliberate 
policy. The manifesto recently issued by the Paris Or- 
ganizing Committee of Workingmen closed with an appeal 
for orderliness, in view of the fact that “it is only through 
the conquest of a political power by the working class that 
our demands can be obtained.” Recent successes at par- 
liamentary elections and in popular agitations in France, 
Belgium, and Germany have taught the Socialists that they 
have nothing to gain from violence, and everything to gai 
from conformity to constitutional procedure in discussion 
and agitation. They have also discovered that violence 
provokes and justifies rigorous repressive measures. A 
number of the German Socialist leaders have been doing 
their utmost for months past to guide the movement in 
that country along purely political lines, and to repress 
and extirpate all tendencies toward violence. This policy 
has met with a good deal of opposition, but it has steadily 
gained ground, and it probably marks the conversion of 
the Socialists from revolutionary to parliamentary methods. 
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Anarchism, so far as it is consistent, can hardly. adopt any 
other line than that which it has so far so disastrously fol- 


lowed. 
C77 


Readers of The Outlook have not forgotten the Cabinet 
crisis in Athens, reported in these columns early in the 
year, which resulted in the resignation of the Premier, 
Tricoupis. The reports of the causes which led to the dis- 
turbance were at the time confused and conflicting, but it 
was evident then, and it has grown clear since, that 
the financial policy of Tricoupis was displeasing not only 
to many Greeks, but to the foreign creditors of the country. 
Tricoupis had proposed a treatment of certain parts of the 
public debt which the foreign creditors regarded with such 
ill favor that an armed intervention of the Great Powers 
was discussed ; while, on the other hand, he had proposed 
legislation which would have imposed upon the people very 
considerable additional burdens. Greece is debt-ridden, 
and taxes are extremely heavy. The general discontent 


' with the policy of the Ministry finally took a disorderly 


form in Athens, where riotous demonstrations were 
suppressed by the personal intervention of the Crown 
Prince. Upon this action Tricoupis based his resignation, 
declaring that the interference of the Prince was uncon- 
stitutional and was in derogation of the prerogatives and 
functions of the Prime Minister. It is probable, however, 
that this was merely a pretext to withdraw from a situation 
which had become untenable. Thereupon a new Ministry 
was formed under the lead of Delyannis—not, however, 
the well-known politician of that name, who, with M. Tri- 
coupis, has so long alternately contested and divided the 
Government of Greece, but a well-known diplomatist who 
took office pending a general parliamentary election. That 
election, held last week, resulted in a complete victory 
for the Delyannis party, the latter securing 115 seats, 
while the party of Tricoupis has secured only 12. _ This 
will mean the return of Theodore Delyannis, the well-known 
statesman, to power. It is to be hoped that it does not 
mean a revival of the particular kind of pan-Hellenism 
with which he has become identified. 


& 


Governor Evans, of South Carolina, has not abated one 
jot from his vigorous enforcement of the Dispensary Law 
by reason of the injunction issued by Judge Goff, of the 
United States Circuit Court, restraining the State officials 
from interfering with the shipment of liquor into the State, 
or its storage in the original packages by the persons to 
whom it isshipped. On the contrary, he has appointed ten 
additional constables to doubly insure the seizure of liquor 
not intended for the dispensary. In like manner, Judge 
Goff’s injunction restraining the election officers from hold- 
ing the election for the approaching Constitutional Conven- 
tion is to be openly disobeyed. The Governor says that the 
State officers must proceed with the enforcement of the 
State laws. In case the United States marshals arrest 
these officers in the discharge of their duties, a writ of 
habeas corpus will promptly be applied for before the 
United States Courts, and in that way the question be 
settled more speedily than in any other. As the avowed 
object of the approaching Constitutional Convention is to 
establish white supremacy by the disproportionate disfran- 
chisement of the negroes, the Southern press is united in 
condemning the order restraining the election officers as a 
glaring instance of the abuse of the right of the court to 
use the extraordinary remedy of an injunction. But the 
same papers are either silent concerning the injunction 
against the dispensary officials or positively favorable toward 
it. Yet this injunction, apparently, has less justification 
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than the other. The Federal statute (August 8, 2890) gov- 
erning the inter-State traffic in liqwor reads as follows : 

“ Be it enacted, etc., that all fermented,. distilled,. or othes intoxicat- 
ing liquids or liquors, transported into amy State or Tesritory, or 
remaining therein for use, consumption, sale,.or storage thezein, shall, 
upon arrival in such State or Territory, be subject to the operation 
and effect of the laws of such State or Territowy enacted im the exer- 
cise of its police powers, to the same extent and in the same manner 
as though such liquids or liquors had been produced in such State 
or Territory, and shall not be exempt therefrom: by reason: of being 
introduced therein in original packages or otherwise.” 

This is the entire Federal statute; and when we remember 
that the South Carolina statute imposes. no regulation upon 
imported liquor that is not imposed upon liquor made within 
the State, it is difficult to understand how Judge Goff’s 
sweeping injunction against the enforcement of this State 
statute could have been issued. 

® 

Thus far the State officers have openly violated the 
injunction, and the officers of the Federal! Court have not 
attempted to arrest them. The Charleston “ News. and 
Courier,” which is practically the organ of the State liquor 
interests, as well as of the conservative Democracy, con- 
fesses that the liquor men are disappointed at this, and 
hardly hope that the injunction will be made permanent. 
They have, therefore, brought another suit, moze carefully 
prepared, before Judge Simonton—likewise of the United 
States Circuit Court. Apparently the only hope of the 
South Carolina liquor interests now lies in the interference 
of the Federal judiciary. The dispensary system seems to 
be firmly established in the approval of the people of the 
State. Nearly all our information concerning its workings 
has come from hostile or critical sources; yet the hostile 
source—the columns of the “ News and Courier ’—has 
given increasing evidence that the law against private 
dram-shops is rigidly enforced throughout the State ; while 
the critical source—the testimony of the correspondents 
of the “‘ Voice”—has from the ,first declared the law a 
success. The following editorial paragraph from the cur- 
rent number of the “ Review of Reviews” (written by Dr. 
Shaw after a visit to South Carolina) seems to express the 
conclusion which every impartial investigator must, reach : 

“The people of South Carolina, outside of the old liquor interest 
and certain political circles, have become almost unanimous in the 
opinion that the system is a splendid success. Governor Evans, when 
in the Legislature, was the chief promoter of the dispensary law, and 
now that he is in the executive chair he is quite as stanch in maintain- 
ing and enforcing the system as was Governor Tillman. Railway road- 
masters and other men familiar with conditions throughout the State 
are enthusiastic in their account of the good effects that the law has 
already produced. Drunkenness and disorder have decreased to a 
remarkable extent ; and whereas the negro laborer was formerly accus- 
tomed to spend his week’s earnings in carousing on Saturday night 
and Sunday, he is now spending more upon his family, or else saving 
his money to buy land. The ten or twelve State dispensaries in the 
city of Charleston, which have taken the place of scores or hundreds 
of saloons, are as openly conducted and as orderly as any drug-store, 
and are absolutely closed at sundown. The effect upon the quiet and 
order of the city has been too transforming to admit of any denial. 
Reports from country towns throughout the State are to the effect 
that the closing of the old bar-rooms in favor of the new dispensaries 
has been attended with results that have converted almost every good 
citizen to a belief in the present system. In view of the widely circu- 
lated reports in disparagement of the South Carolina dispensaries, 
these facts ought to be given a wide publicity.” 

We cordially join in wishing for these facts the widest pos- 
sible publicity, and trust that’ some of our readers ‘will 
bring them to the attention of the local daily press. 

& 

In Memphis, Tennessee, the “sound money” conven- 
tion at the end of this month is to be immediately followed 
by a free-coinage convention, thus separating’ further the 
two wings of the Democratic party.’ Secretary Carlisle, 
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who is to take part in the first of these Memphis conven- 
tions, is also announced for two speeches on the currency 
question in the Kentucky campaign. Secretary Smith is 
reported: to be in Georgia in the interests of ‘sound 


money,” and Comptroller Eckels made this subject his — 


theme at the Detroit Chamber of Commerce dinner last 
week. The Comptroller called upon his hearers to put this 
question above party, and it is evident that the Administra- 
tion has already done so. In Missouri the Democratic 
party is as hopelessly divided as in any of the States we 
mentioned last week. ‘The Democratic legislative caucus 
voted last week 22 to 9 in favor of free coinage at the ratio 
of 16 to 1. The correspondent of the “ Evening Post” 
states that the city press in Missouri, with but two impor- 
tant exceptions, is anti-silver, but that the rural press is 
“almost a unit against the gold standard,” and will not 
print the “‘ honest-money literature” sent them by the New 
York City Reform Club. The correspondent significantly 
recommends that such literature should be circulated 
through the bankers and postmasters of the county towns. 
‘“‘ The banker,” he says, “ is usually—not always—in favor of 
a gold basis, and the postmaster would not, probably, object 
to circulating a little wholesome reading-matter presenting 
the views of the Administration on a vital question.” . In 
Illinois the Administration Democrats ignored the currency 
convention primaries held last week, and many of them 
seem ready to join the Republicans if that party holds 
together with a conservative platform: This, however, 
seems increasingly doubtful. The Republican farmers are 
reading ‘ Coin’s Financial School” and similar tracts with 
the same unanimity as the Democratic farmers. While in 
the cities the Republican press is more favorable to silver 
than the Democratic, west of the Missouri River most. of 
the Republican papers are for free coinage, while east of 
it the Chicago “ Inter-Ocean ” is now practically on the 
same side, and the Detroit “ Tribune” is endeavoring to 
compromise by advocating the free coinage of a com- 
posite dollar composed of one-half as’ much gold as the 
present gold dollar and one-half as much silver as the 
present silver dollar. This supposed compromise is really 
more radical than free coinage pure and simple, for the 
advocates of the latter measure stake their whole cause on 
the claim that the increased currency demand for silver 
and decreased currency demand for gold would keep silver 
and gold coin ona par. If they are wrong in this, they 
would be bound to consent to a restriction of the coinage 
of silver or a change in the ratio which would restore the 
parity. But the free coinage of a composite dollar would 
increase the demand for gold as well as silver, and the 
composite coin would necessarily be worth less than a gold 
coin. When such silver leanings as these are exhibited 
by the Republican press in the West, where Republicanism 
is strongest, it is safe to predict the division of that party 
as well as of the Democratic. 


® 

Governor Morton, of New York State, has by his veto 
saved the Republican party the disgrace which the pro- 
posed reorganization of the Charities Commission in the 
city of Brooklyn would have inflicted on that party. We 
have seen no stronger argument against. this measure 
than the argument of its supporters in favor: of it. We 
quote some sentences from’ a published interview with Mr, 
Robert A. Sharkey, one of Jacob Worth’s. lieutenants: 
“The bill ought to have. been: signed by Governor Morton, 
if he had any consideration for. Mr. Worth: ... . Mr.-Worth 
held the sixty delegates from Kihgs County for Mr. Marton, 
while the others voted for General Woodford. . . . The 
least he [Governor Morton] could have done under the 
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circumstances was to have paid off the political debt. . . . 

The Worth element will control eight of the ten delegates to 

the National Convention, and all the help Mr. Morton will 

get he will have to whistle for.” It is not easy to put the 

wickedness of the Civil Deform movement in plainer Eng- 
lish than this :—We helped to nominate Mr. Morton ass 
Governor, therefore Mr. Morton ought to help to put the 
sick, the poor, and the insane into our hands to make what 
we can out of them; he has not done it, and in the next 
convention we will nominate the kind of man who will. 

What does the conscience of New York State think of the 
men in the Senate and the Assembly who attempt to 
determine the custody of the helpless poor, sick, and insane 
by such a consideration as this? Such men are free- 
booters, and ought to be treated as such by all reputable 
citizens, whatever their party organization. 

® 


The defeat of the Percy-Gray Racing Bill and the Wilds 
Anti-Pooling Bill in the Senate in the New York State 
Legislature on Wednesday of last week was followed the 
next day by the reconsideration and acceptance of both 
bills. The first provides for a State Commission of five 
who shall have charge of the licensing of tracks, and 
furthermore provides for certain restrictions as to betting 
and certain provisions as to the formation of associations 
for racing. It also would introduce that sport more legiti- 
mately than before into county fairs. On these provis- 
ions we have already commented. The Wilds Bill prohibits 
book-making as well as pool-selling, and makes both im- 
prisonment and a fine mandatory in case of violation. The 
first bill had been defeated by a roll-call of 13 to 5, and 
the second by a vote of 15 to2. This action aroused a 
storm of protest from racing men throughout the State, 
who declared that the just objections which had been 
made on moral grounds to unregulated racing had been 
removed by the two defeated bills, and that their defeat 
involved the assumption that the people of the State 
preferred the “electric light merry-go-rounds” and other 
forms of illegitimate racing to supervision by an Associa- 
tion composed of men of character. The next day 
the Senate passed the Percy-Gray Bill by a more remark- 
able majority—namely, 21 to 4—than that by which it had 
been defeated the day before. Senators who had voted 
with the previous day’s minority and had denounced the 
measure as unconstitutional were found on the following 
day voting with the majority. Equally remarkable was 
the majority which passed the Wilds Bill—2z1 to 2. The 
passing of these bills legalizes racing for stakes and prizes, 
and private bets are permitted, provided that there is no 
passing of money directly and no record of a bet made. 
There can be no more half-mile running-tracks, and not 
more than forty days’ racing is permitted on any one track 
between April 15 and November 1; all racing is prohibited 
after sunset. A tax of five per cent. is imposed on the 
gross receipts of all kinds of racing associations, except 
agricultural associations. This two days’ work of the 
New York State Senate accurately pictures its intelligence, 
independence, and morality. 

& 

The College Settlement Conference, held in New York 
May 3-5, marked a decided step forward in the College Set- 
tlement movement, Themost interesting subject discussed, 
and the one that seems most far-reaching, was the relation 
of the Settlements to the labor movement. This discussion 
brought out varied opinions as to methods, but unanimous 
agreement as to the necessity of developing some policy. 
Mr. Percy Alden, of Mansfield House, London, in his ex- 
planation of the relation of Mansfield House to the labor 
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3 question, showed that there was greater liberty accorded 


the Settlement movement in England in this direction than 
is accorded it in this country. Dennison House, in Bos- 
ton, has done very positive work in affiliating itself with the 
labor movement. -Miss Addams, of Hull House, Chicago, 
urged the application of the principle of conciliation and 


‘ mediation as the function of the Settlement in all. labor 


troubles, and this seemed to express the consensus of 
opinion of the audience. Education was treated from the 
standpoint of emancipation. Next to the labor question, 
social life received the greatest attention and brought out 
the greatest variety of opinion, The Settlement was pre- 
sented as a meeting-ground; a medium of introduction 
between the classes; a social center of the neighborhood ; 
and, lastly, the illustration, through the life of its residents, 
of the spirit in the home, and the interpretation, through 
neighborhood relations, of Christ to man irrespective of 
his social position. This is not new ground for the S-zttle- 
ment, but the idea has reached that stage of evolution in 


_which it begins to be understood and appreciated. 


The Reinhard Committee, which has been investigating » 


the “ sweat-shop ” system in this city, sensibly reports to 
the Legislature that the eight public hearings it has given 
are insufficient for a knowledge of present conditions. The 


difficulties confronting the Committee were twofold : first, 
' the difficulty of obtaining reliable testimony from the em- 


ployers ; second, the difficulty of obtaining any testimony 
at all from the employees. In illustration of the former, 
the Committee cites the evidence of two “ sweat-shop ” 
owners, one of whom testified that he paid out for wages 
and rent within twenty-five cents a week of what he 
received for the goods made, and the other testified that he 
paid out for these items $9.40 more a week than he received. 
The Committee severely criticises the truant officers of the 
‘Board of Education for accepting the unverified statements 
of employers as conclusive regarding the ages of their 


_ employees. In illustration of the difficulty of obtaining 


any evidence from the employees, the Committee had 
before them the case of one foreman who lost his situation 
the day after he gave his evidence. The employer stated 
that the foreman “ resigned,” but admitted that he desired 
the resignation. As to the employment of children, the 
Committee reports that it has ascertained from the testi- 
mony of employers that even from their standpoint there 
is no need of the employment of children under fourteen 
years of age. As to the “sweat-shop ” system as a whole, 
the Committee reports that it sometimes endangers the 
public health, is “ undoubtedly the cause of physical wretch- 
edness and moral degradation to thousands of women in 
the city of New York,” and involves “for a large number 
of children a hopeless childhood initiating them in still 
more hopeless adult existence.” The economic evil of 
permitting goods to be made under a system involving the 
degradation of the worker and preventing the introduction 
of improved machinery the Committee does not touch 
upon. It does, however, insist that the “ sweat-shops ” 
subject decently conducted factories to unfair competi- 
tion. The Legislature has wisely voted to continue the 
investigation through the summer months. It is hoped 
that some valuable testimony respecting the hours, wages, 


and ‘treatment of shop-girls will be secured from former ° 


employees in mercantile establishments. The present 


employees are afraid to testify, but those who are married 
and independent ought to be able to furnish valuable 
evidencé, ~~ 

The: Literary School recently‘held in Chicago deserves 
more than passing notice, because it is the eighth success- 
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ive school of the kind held in that city. This means that 
a considerable body of people have for the last eight years 
been seriously and consecutively studying Homer, Dante, 


. Shakespeare, and Goethe, and that a week of general dis- 


cussion has twice been given to each of these great authors. 
Eight years of consecutive study of the four greatest writers 


- in the history of the world means a great deal from the 
_ educational standpoint, and is highly significant of the 


progress of the larger culture in this country, and espe- 
cially in the West. For these Literary Schools, held under 
the auspices of the Chicago Kindergarten College, have 
stood, first and foremost, for the development of the cul- 
tural element in the study of great literature. In each 
case there has been a winter’s preliminary study of the 
author selected, and this study -has included not only an 
examination of the literary form of the work under con- 
sideration, but of its significance in the spiritual history of 
the race, and of the view of man’s nature and life presented 
in it, These schools have dealt, therefore, with the richest 
results of.thinking and experience, and, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Snider, the work has been done in a fresh 
spirit and with the very highest aims. Such evidences of 
the growth of the higher civilization on this continent 
ought to be selected for special commendation. Small 
space is given to them in the newspapers generally, but 
they are of far greater significance than numberless reports 


. of material achievements and successes. 


& 


In the death of Gustav 
Freytag German literature 
loses one of its most vener- 
able, picturesque, and inter- 
esting figures. He was a 
native of Prussian Silesiaand 
was educated at the Univer- 
sities of Breslau and Berlin. 
His family was of high so- 
cial distinction. For eight 
years he was a privat-docent 
at Breslau, lecturing on Ger- 
man language and _ litera- 
ture. He then went to 
Leipsic, where, in conjunction with Julian Schmidt, he 
established “ Die Grenzboten ” (The Frontier Messengers), 
and continued as its editor for twenty years. He had 
already begun the writing of poems, dramas, and stories. 
As a poet he was not remarkable, but his comedies proved 
instant and brilliant successes. Of these the best are 
‘““Graf Waldemar,” ‘ Die Valentine,” ‘“‘ Der Gelehrte,” and, 
above all, ‘Die Journalisten.”” More popular still were 
his novels. ‘Soll und Haben,” translated into English 
under the title of ‘“ Debit and Credit,” has gone through 
nearly forty editions. It was followed but not equaled by 
“Die Verlorene Handschrift” (The Lost Manuscript), and 
the seven volumes called “ Die Ahnen”’ (The Ancestors), 
a series illustrating German history from the earliest to 
the present time. Not long ago Freytag’s ‘ Technik 
des Dramas” was published in an English translation. 
His last book to create much discussion was ‘“ Der 
Kronprinz,” a character-study of the late Emperor Fred- 
erick, with whom Freytag had been intimately associated. 
This picture appropriately closed his half-dozen: volumes 
of “Bilder aus dem Leben des Deutschen Volkes,”. in 
which we find the most salient evidences of that color, that 
personal touch, that Gemiithlichkeit, that loyalty, sturdi- 
ness, and national spirit, which distinguish true Teutons 
everywhere. In his earliest poems and plays, as well as in 
his latest historical novels and reviews, Freytag constantly 
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displayed these qualities, and hence his writings were 
always of real ethical and social significance. He served 


in the French campaign, and for several years was a ° 


member of the Reichstag. He experienced many ‘other 
vicissitudes of personal and national life, the lessons~ of 
which he incorporated into his books with graphic effect. 
His great fault in writing was his diffuseness. While few 
would be willing to-day to follow either Freytag’s style 
or his character-drawing—already the one seems stilted 
and the other incomplete—his best work will long last as 
a monument of conscientious literary accomplishment. 
@ 

The third National Conference for Good City Government 
will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, the last week in May, begin- 
ning Wednesday evening and closing Friday afternoon. 
The programme for the occasion is a striking evidence of 
the growing importance of the movement. The theme of 
the Conference is “‘ Present Municipal Conditions in Cities 
of the Second Class.” Those of Chattanooga, Tenn., will 
be presented by the Mayor, George W. Ochs; those of 
Indianapolis, Ind., by Lucius B. Swift, the distinguished 
civil service reformer ; those of New Orleans, by Walker B. 
Spencer, Secretary of the Ballot Reform League of Louisi- 
ana; those of Omaha, Neb., by the Rev. George J. Powell, 
the Secretary of the aggressive Municipal League of that 
city; those of Columbus, O., by D. E. Williams, the reform 
candidate for Mayor at the recent election ; those of Louis- 
ville, Ky., Buffalo and Albany, N. Y., and Detroit, Mich., 
by the Presidents of the local reform clubs of the respective 
cities ; those of Seattle, Wash., by E. O. Graves; those of 
Portland, Oreg., by Thomas M. Strong; those of San 
Francisco, Cal., by G. T. Mellikin; those of Denver, Colo., 
by ex-Mayor Platt Rogers. This is truly a National ex- 
hibit, and, inasmuch as the smaller cities of the country are 
better governed than the large cities, the first-hand reports 
of the work that is being done in them cannot fail to be 
full of suggestion as wellas information, The large cities 
have a way of assuming in reform: movements a general lead- 
ership that does not belong to them. The incident in the 
history of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, when 
in Boston it could hire no place of meeting except a stable, 
but from the Legislature representing the State at large 
received the free use of the hall of the House of Representa- 


tives, is typical of the progress of most moral and educa- : 


tional movements in the United States. .The great cities 
have been the last places to be reached. We therefore 
look to the approaching convention at Cleveland with 
even greater interest than to the first convention at Phila- 
delphia, when conditions in the great cities were the theme 
of discussion. 
8 

There is a report from Florida that the Lottery Com- 
pany has closed up its printing establishment at Port 
Tampa and discharged its employees. It is not believed, 
however, that the Company is dead. It has before now 
shown its recognition of the fact that the appearance 
of death is often the easiest means of prolonging life. 
Just now it fears hostile legislation in Florida supplement- 
ing that of Congress, There is no doubt that the tele- 
graph companies are being used to transmit to local agencies 
throughout the country the important numbers in the 
drawings, while tickets (either printed locally or forwarded 
from New Orleans) are still sold. According to a Washing- 
ton dispatch to the New York “ Evening Post,” the express 
companies have issued circulars to their employees forbid- 
ding them to receive or forward packages containing lottery 
matter; but a part.of the work formerly transacted by the 
express companies—the forwarding of money—is now car- 

ried on through the banks. The more reputable banks 
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refuse to conduct this business, but the less reputable do 
conduct it—perhaps pléading that if they did not other 
banks would. Even if the Government should assume : 
control of the telegraph; itis doubtful if this form of gam- 
bling could be utterly suppressed, so long as.:current’coms 
mercial morality ‘tolerates ‘such services as the banks are 
rendering. In this matter of gambling private morality :is 
as’ necessary to supplement public morality as is public - 
morality to supplement private. " 

® i pers 

The reargument in the income tax cases began before 

the United States Supreme Court on Monday, before a-full , 
bench, Judge Jackson having sufficiently recovered his 
health to be present; argument is being heard on all 
points involved. Mayor Strong, of New York City, 
has appointed three new Police Commissioners—namely, - 
Theodore Roosevelt, Fred Dent Grant, and Andrew D. 
Parker. Scores of people were killed last week Friday 
by a tornado which devastated the towns of Sioux Cen- 
ter, Ireton, Sibley, and others in the vicinity of Sioux 
City, Iowa. General John Newton, the well-known 
engineer who had charge of the blowing up of the Hell 
Gate rocks, died in this city on May1; he was at one 
time Commissioner of Public Works in New York City, 
served with distinction during the war, and stood very high 
in his profession. Count Kalnoky, Imperial Premier of 
Austria-Hungary, has offered his resignation to Emperor 
Francis Joseph. The indications are that the insurrec- 
tion in Cuba is growing in. strength. The Democratic 
majority in the Tennessee Legislature has shamelessly 
voted that Governor Turney, the Democratic candidate for 
re-election, shall retain his seat, and that the Republican 
candidate, who had a majority of several hundred on the 
face of the returns (made out, as a rule, by Democratic 
returning boards), shall be debarred from office.. We are 
glad to note, however, that the majority*in favor of this 
flagrant action was much less than the Democratic major- 
ity in the Legislature. 




















Count Ito 

Count Hirobumi Ito, the Prime Minister of Japan, whose 
portrait appears on our title-page, was born of a family, be- 
longing to the Samurai clan. From the first he had a great 
curiosity to know about foreign nations, peoples, and cus- 
toms. He pursued languages with thoroughness at. Naga- 
saki, and then, not wishing to brave the displeasure of his 
nativist family and friends, was smuggled in disguise on 
an English vessel with his intimate friend Count Inouye, 
at present Japanese Envoy to Korea. The young men 
proceeded to Great Britain, where they studied the insti- 
tutions and the manners of that country and of Europe. 
Their impressions, coming at an impressionable age, un- 
doubtedly deepened more quickly into character than if 
they had been received later. When Count Ito returned 
to Japan, his remarkable knowledge of languages emi- 
nently fitted him to become interpreter to the Mikado the 
first time the latter ever gave audience to Ministers from 
foreign countries. The Mikado, himself a remarkable 
man, was not slow to perceive the benefit which might 
come to his country and people through the long and 
varied experiences of Count Ito, and therefore appointed 
him to a provincial governorship, in which position he im- 
mediately began reforms in both civil and military admin- 
istrations. He was also made a judge. He was then 
honored by a call to the Home Office, and in this position 
superintended the Tokio and Yokohama Railway, the first 
work of the kind in Japan. After.a while his energies were 
transferred to the Ministry of Finance, in which he intro- 
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duced new measures of reform. He has also seen some 
foreign service. 

The great work of Count Ito, however, and the one by 
which he undoubtedly will be longest remembered, is the 
Japanese Constitution. The preparation of this foundation 
of permanent government occupied many years of study 
and travel. The result embodies not only his own beliefs 
as to his country’s needs, but also some of the counsels 
received from statesmen of Europe and America, to whom, 
for this purpose, he had been officially accredited by his 
Government. He recognized the fact that the people were 
still too inexperienced to be intrusted with a constitutional 
government. Hence it became necessary, as a preparation 
and education, to establish local assemblies, in which mat- 
ters pertaining to Parliament should be discussed. By 
much perseverance in these methods, and by great tact 
in harmonizing the various ideas of thoughtful people, 
Count Ito finally brought forth a Constitution which the 
Emperor promulgated in 1889, and which is to-day the chief 
glory of the Japanese people. 

In the years which have intervened since the promulga- 
tion of the Constitution, Count Ito has been twice Prime 
Minister and President of the Privy Council. The question 
of taxation soon became a knotty problem. The Premier 
secured the reduction of the land tax, but he also provided 
that from an increase of revenue from other taxation-a large 
amount should be devoted to,the upbuilding of the navy. 
The thoroughness with which that sum was applied has 
lately been emphatically demonstrated. 

In 1893 there arose a question more nearly affecting 
Count Ito’s dignity—namely, the discussion of official dis- 
cipline and the status of Ministers. So deeply wounded 


was the Premier in the course of this controversy that he - 


requested the Mikado to relieve him of his duties. In the 
meantime the burning question of foreign extra-territoriality 
had arisen'in Japan, arousing intense nativist feeling every- 
where. While the Mikado through his Ministers was 
making every effort to secure new foreign treaties, he 
declined to dismiss those Ministers at the demand of the 
Opposition. Count Ito therefore remained in office, but 
found his path a thorny one. The fanatic Koyama, who 
the other day attempted to assassinate Li Hung Chang, 
belongs to that large body of professional rioters always 
ready to be hired. These, during the past two years, have 
formed the greatest internal foe of Japan, and have ren- 
dered the Opposition unusually turbulent. Twice within 
a year the Prime Minister advised the Mikado that the 
only way to ultimate success was to dissolve the Diet, and, 
to: his credit be it said, the Mikado both times acted on 
this advice. 

The future work of Count Ito in establishing domestic 
peace and progress must be, first, in clearly defining his 
own responsibility and that of his colleagues to Parliament. 
At present the Ministers are responsible only to the Mikado, 
and the prerogatives of their appointment and dismissal 
appertain not at all to the Diet buttothe Crown. Secondly, 
the Mikado’s own position toward Parliament must be more 
clearly defined. Since the Constitution was established 
the Emperor has been a sort of deus ex machina, a court 
of appeal, and his position has been enforced by the 
superstitious regard of the common people for the 
Mikado, quite apart from his personality. No one un- 
derstands this better than Count Ito, and no one, there- 
fore, will be better able to sever the Mikado entirely 
from politics, thus rendering the Imperial position all 
the more stable. Thirdly, the conflict between oligar- 
chical and democratic ideas in Japan is not yet at an end. 
True, the old government by clans—the Satsuma, the 
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Choshiu, the Hizen, the Tosa—has passed away, but it is 
only too evidently a fact that the appointees to civil and 
military office are almost exclusively drawn from these 
territorial cliques. 

As to the foreign work accomplished oy Count Ito, we 
have recently chronicled two events in which culminate 
the patient, intelligent industry of many years. The first 
was the triumph which the Premier and his colleagues ob- 
tained in the foreign treaties recently ratified by this coun- 
try and Great Britain, and by which Japan at last establishes 
her own judicial and tariff autonomy. The second, as all 
know, is the almost incredible success of Japan in the 
Chinese war—a war caused by the disregard by China of 
the convention signed in 1885 between Li Hung Chang and 
Count Ito, under the terms of which neither power was 
to send an armed force to Korea without giving previous 
intimation to the other. 

To the most considerable event of this end of the century, 
the rise of Japan to leadership in Asia, no one has contrib- 
uted so much as has Count Ito. 


% 
Municipal Reform 


The revival of what Mr. Kidd has well called the civic 
conscience is one of the most encouraging characteristics of 
the present epoch in this country. Men who have been 
accustomed to boast that they take no interest in politics 
have begun to see that they were glorying in their shame. 
Men who have imagined that good government could be 
secured and maintained without effort and sacrifice have 
begun to learn that this is a fatal error. Men who have 
supposed that the vice of our great cities is a large foreign 
population coupled with universal suffrage have come tardily 
to perceive that‘a greater vice is the selfish sloth and lazy 
indifference of those who like to call themselves the best 
citizens. Men who have fondly hoped to redeem the city 
by a spurt of civic virtue are slowly coming to recognize 
the truth of the saying attributed to Dr. Parkhurst, that 
the fight against the devil must be renewed every year, and 
the annual reappearance of the devil is no cause for dis- 
couragement. 

But as yet municipal reform has hardly passed beyond 
the preliminary stage of sporadic and fragmentary reforms. 
Our debates are on such questions as, Shall the Mayor 
have the appointing power? Or shall it be shared with 
other officials? Shall the Police and the Election Boards 
be united or separated? Shall the commissions be single- 
headed, double-headed, or triple-headed?: And to a con- 
siderable extent temporary and local considerations are 
appealed to in determining these problems. Most of the 
current debates have hardly got beyond the question, What 
does the present stress demand? A good many reformers 
are content with even less than this; content to sweep 
out old corruptionists without guarding against new ones; 
content to abolish Croker without taking account of the 
possibilities of Platt. 

But back of all these questions of detail in administra- 
tion and personnel in office are the great political principles, 
the violation of which has been a chief cause of the munici- 
pal corruption to radically cure which is essential if we 
would secure municipal redemption. 

One of these principles is Home Rule. 

Home Rule is simply the application to municipal affairs 
of the fundamental principle of the American Republic, 
long since elucidated by De Tocqueville—local self-gov- 
ernment. Our whole political fabric is based on the doc- 
trine that each individual is better able to take care of his 
own individual interests than any one else is able to take 
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care of them for him, and that what is true of the indi- 
vidual is true of every collection of individuals. The town, 
therefore, manages town affairs ; the county, county affairs ; 
the State, State affairs; and nothing is left for the Nation 
except those affairs which concern the entire Nation. In 
this respect our Government and that of France are in 
striking contrast. In France power proceeds from the 
center and is distributed to the localities; in the United 
States power proceeds from the localities and is bestowed 
upon the center—and only so much is bestowed as is neces- 
sary for the common welfare. 

This fundamental principle we have flagrantly violated 
in city government. New York, we believe, set the bad 
example; other States have followed. The citizens of 
New York many years ago thought it easier to appeal to 
the State Legislature to rectify municipal abuses than 
to rectify those abuses themselves. The net result was to 
spread the corruption of the metropolis throughout the 
State, and fasten the rule of Tammany on both city and 
State. The remedy is not to make a new appeal in the hope 
that a Republican Legislature will correct the evils of a 
Democratic Administration. A Republican Legislature will 
only substitute one despotism for another ; for government 
over the city by the Legislature, in any State and under 
any circumstances, whatever they may be, is and always 
must be despotism, because it denies the fundamental 
principle of local self-government. And a beneficent des- 
potism is no better thana maleficent one. In truth, the 
worse the despotism is, the better; for the sooner it will 
be overthrown. 

The duty of State Legislatures in all such cases is very 
plain ; but there appears to be very little prospect that the 
New York State Legislature will perform that duty. This 
duty isto ascertain what are the fundamental rights of the 
great city populations in the State; to frame a general 
charter equally applicable to all such city populations ; 
and then to leave the cities to manage their own affairs in 
their own way. The Legislature has a right and a duty 
to guard the elections in the city from corruption, because 
corrupt city elections injure the entire State. It may have 
a right and a duty to protect the city from disease, because 
disease bred in the cities easily spreads throughout the 
State. It belongs to the Legislature to enact the general 
provisions under which public education is carried on, 
because education is in large measure a State, not merely 
a local, affair. But it is monstrous to impose on one city 
one form of government and on another city a different 
form, for the sole purpose of securing the political control 
in each case to the same party, and a division of the spoils 
among the same office-seekers. 

It is feared that Tammany will return to power again. 
Very well! If the people of the city of New York want 
to put Tammany in control, they have a right todo so. It 
is said that an ignorant population rules New York City. 
That is not true. But if it were true, the best way to teach 
the ignorant wisdom is to let them learn by their own 
blunders,. It is said that municipal government is corrupt. 
What happens when we try to correct corruption by trans- 
ferring city government from the City Hall to the State 
House, the present Legislature of New York has abun- 
dantly demonstrated. It would be grossly unjust and pal- 
pably un-American for the people of New York City to 
attempt to administer the affairs of St. Lawrence County. 
It is equally unjust and equally un-American for the people 
of St. Lawrence County to attempt to administer the affairs 
of the city of New York. 

We take the city of New York because she affords a 
striking object-lesson of how not to do it. The same 
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principle applies to every great city in the Union, from 
Chicago to New Orleans and from Philadelphia to San 
Francisco. The people of the State, in their Legislatures— 
or possibly in Constitutional Conventions—should deter- 
mine what are the general principles on which cities of the 
first class should be governed, and should incorporate 
these principles in city charters—the constitution of the 
city—and then should leave the city alone to learn wisdom 
by its blunders and virtue by suffering the penalty of its 


3 % 
The Testimony of the Harvest 


The harvest which springs fast upon the footsteps of the 
sower is the best evidence of the kind of seed which has 
been put into the ground. In like manner, the deeds which 
follow a man who has gone out of life furnish the most 
trustworthy test of the spirit in which he lived and worked. 
The retreating steps of some men and women are followed , 
bya wide ripening of kindness, helpfulness, and generosity. 
The seed sown in a thousand furrows, at times of which 
no man was conscious save the sower, springs up and 
bears its grain as a memorial of one who once passed that 
way. No other memorial compares in beauty or perma- 
nence with the impression that is left on other lives and 
with the affection which goes with that impression; and 
after a fine nature has vanished from among those who 
love it, nothing is more consoling than to discover here 
and there deeds of kindness and helpfulness, done in silence 
and self-forgetfulness, springing up along the deserted path, 
and bearing the fruit of loving remembrance. When such 
a harvest follows the passing of the sower, it means that 
he has scattered the seed of life, and that his going through 
the world has meant its enrichment. Such a one needs 
no eulogy, for the constant discovery of his deeds of help- 
fulness bears a tribute to his memory more eloquent than 
the most impassioned or affecting words. When the fields 
are white, the sower stands revealed in every slender shaft 
of grain. He sowed in silence; no one save himself may 
have noted the time of sowing or the nature of the seed. 
He did his work in silence and solitude, and passed on his 
way never to return, and now out of the ground rises the 
beautiful evidence of his generous and high-minded toil. 
His works follow him; not in mechanical imitation, but in 
vital beauty and fruitfulness. Blessed are they whose 
passing through the field of the world may be traced by 
the waving grain; and happy are they whose dead live 
again, not only in the larger life beyond, but in the larger 
life of those whom they have enriched and befriended ! 


R 


Editorial Notes 


—The appointment of Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chicago, 
as an Inspector of Garbage in that city is a movement in the right 
direction. The care of a great city is simply a matter of community 
housekeeping, and we very much doubt whether any more efficient 
way of keeping our streets clean and wholesome can be found than by 
setting women to the task. 

—The news of President Low’s magnificent gift of a million dollars 
to Columbia College, to be devoted to the construction and furnish- 
ing of the new library building, as a memorial to his father, A. A. 
Low, comes too late for extended comment this week. The act is 
characteristic of the man, and is a noble illustration of the Christian 
conception of the stewardship of wealth. 

—Thé “Interior,” of Chicago, has just celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary. Cyrus H. McCormick provided the means for starting 
this paper, and an editor combining wit, wisdom, and spirituality in a 
remarkable degree was found in the person of Dr. Grey. The 
“Interior ” has been one of the leading forces in its denomination for 
a quarter of a century, and has well earned the high position it occupies. 
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A Quaker Commemoration 
By Albion M. Dyer 


FTER nearly a century of separate exist- 
ence, the two bodies, each calling itself 
the New York Yearly Meeting of the 


monly known, respectively, as Hicksite 
and Orthodox Quakers, will join hands 
at their coming annual assemblies in a 
union service commemorative of the 
beginning of Quakerism in these parts. The exact event 
to be celebrated by this reunion is the two hundredth 
anniversary of the formal settlement of a Yearly Meet- 
ing within the province of New York. This settlement 
occurred in the village of Flushing, Long Island, in the 
year 1695, and there the reunion will take place. The 
differences between the Orthodox and Hicksite Quakers 
seem so wide on questions that are regarded as funda- 
mentals of religious belief, and these differences have been 
aggravated since the separation in 1828 by such trouble- 
some questions of property rights, that the prospects of 
a genuine fervent old-time Quaker hand-shaking between 
the two may be looked upon as a most auspicious event in 
the Christian world. Under the circumstances, with a 
divided house about to be reunited, the less said about 
disputes the better. Tell of the pleasant memories; let 
disagreements and controversies for the nonce be forgotten. 
There is enough in the past of Quakerism to engage the 
admiration during this reunion, even if it were to continue 
for a year and a day. 

The settlement of a Yearly Meeting was not the begin- 
ning of Quakerism in the province of New York. There 
were many organizations in many parts of the province for 
many years before they severed their constituent relations 
with the Rhode Island Yearly Meeting. Meetings for 
worship sprang up wherever the English colonists settled. 
Quakers are found on Long Island within a month or 
two after their first appearance at Boston in the year 1656. 
The first American colonist to feel the force of the Quaker 
persecutions was an inhabitant of Southampton. Two 
women were driven away from New Amsterdam in 1657 
because they preached to passers-by in the streets. An 
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educated and refined young missionary from London was 
seized while walking in the fields near Hempstead in that 
same year, haled to New Amsterdam, tried, condemned, 

















A Corner in the Bowne House, Flushing, Long Island. 
(Built 1661; George Fox held meetings here in 1671.) 


and sentenced, without warrant in law, to labor during two 
years chained to a wheelbarrow with the negro slaves. 
Because his soul rebelled against such treatment he was 
made to suffer the most excruciating tortures. In this 
business the Director-General of the province enjoyed the 
good offices of one Captain Thomas Willett, of Plymouth, 
whose presence in the city enabled him to serve the pris- 
oner as interpreter at the trial and to acquaint his judges 
with the pernicious purposes of the Quakers and the dan- 
gerous character of their doctrines. 

From that time on until the coming of the English rule 
the Dutch Governor was 
kept busy suppressing and 
deporting traveling preach- 
ers who came within: his 
jurisdiction, and restraining 
and punishing the inhabit- 
ants who followed their 
teachings. But these perse- 
cutions were in vain, for the 
Quakers prospered under 
suffering on Long Island, as 
they did in Massachusetts. 
So great was their increase 
that a special day for sup- 
plication and fasting was 
ordered to be observed in 








Friends’ Monthly Meeting House, Flushing, Long Island. 
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the province. Gravesend, 
Oyster Bay, Jamaica, and 
Flushing were their strong- 
holds. In these and other 
places meetings for worship 
were settled while the Dutch 
were still in power. Even 
in these early years many 
braved persecution by carry- 
ing the message of Quaker- 
ism to the very walls of Fort 
Amsterdam. When the way 
was cleared under the be- 
nign rule of the Duke of 
York, the Gospel messengers 
passed in a steady stream 
across Manhattan Island, 
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Long Island, and Staten Island on their missionary jour- 
neys between Virginia and Rhode Island. John Burn- 
yeat, a tireless laborer for the cause, landed at New York 
in 1666. William Edmundson, a noble apostle of Fox, 
through whose instrumentality nearly a thousand English 
Quakers were liberated by proclamation of the second 
Charles, came in 1672. He writes of the establishment of 
a meeting for worship within the city in language so quaint 
that it deserves a reading : 

When I was clear there [in Maryland and Virginia], I took 
Passage by Sea and about ten Days after landed safe at New 
York, where no Friends lived. John Evans of Jamaica being 
in my Company at that Time, we lodged at a Dutch Woman’s 
House, who kept an Inn. And I was moved of the Lord to get 
a Meeting in that Town, for there had not been one there 
before ; so I spoke to the Woman of the House to let us have a 
Meeting, who was very willing, and let us have a large Dining 
room; also furnished it with Seats. We gave notice thereof, 
and had a brave large meeting, some of the chief Officers, Mag- 
istrates, and leading Men of the Town were at it; very atten- 
tive they were, the Lord’s Power being over them all: Several 
of them appeared very loving after the Meeting. The Woman 
of the House and her Daughter being Widows, both wept when 
we went away. ~ 


Following Edmundson’s visit, the Friends of New York 
kept pace in growth with the Friends of the Long Island 
towns. Fox makes mention of them in connection with 
one of his visits. Joan Vokins found the Friends here 
disturbed by the Ranter controversy in 1680. She set 
them to rights and went on her way. But the most curi- 
ously interesting testimony in regard to these early begin- 
nings is found in the letters of a Dutch domine at Man- 
hattan. He records that the Quakers of the city had their 
own separate meeting in1682. ‘‘ They come to my Sunday 
sermons both morning and evening,” he writes, “ but after 
that they meet among themselves.” It was not many 
years thereafter that the New York society established itself 
on ground of its own, in a meeting-house of its own that 
rivaled in size and importance either of the three “ steeple 
houses ” of which the New York of that day could boast. 

The plans for the reunion of the Hicksite and Ortho- 
dox Friends call for a public gathering at Flushing on 
Friday, the last day of May. At that time the business 
sessions of each yearly meeting will be in progress at their 
respective meeting-houses in Stuyvesant Square and Gram- 
ercy Park. But these will be interrupted for this day. 
Excursion trains will be running to Flushing during the 
morning. Visits may be made to the Fox Oaks, where the 
founder of Quakerism used to stand while delivering his 
powerful exhortations in the open-air meetings of six genera- 
tions ago. The old Bowne house, which has stood un- 
altered for two hundred and thirty years, will be opened 
for inspection. Here Fox was entertained. Here were 
seen the early lights of Quakerism that shone with such 
tremendous power. Here lived John Bowne, who opened 
his doors to the outlawed Quakers, leading them from their 
hidden meeting-places in the woods into his own home. For 
this rash act he was banished and deported to Holland. He 
pleaded the cause of the Quakers there so well that he 
soon returned with an order for the tolerance of the de- 
spised and persecuted people—an order based upon the 
enlightened principle which had been applied previously 
in the controversies with the New Amsterdam Lutherans 
and Jews. ‘The consciences of men ought ever to remain 
free and unshakled,” was the word he brought. Bowne’s 
house served as a meeting-place for Friends for thirty-five 
years. They moved out in 1696 to occupy the spacious 
and substantial building erected as the seat of the New 


York Yearly Meeting. This ancient meeting-house, which. 


served the Yearly Meeting as a home until 1794, will be 
found by visitors at the reunion standing unchanged on its 
original site, near the main street of Flushing village. It 
is the same meeting-house in the sense that Johnny pos- 
sessed the identical knife after having bought a new blade 
and replaced the broken handle. There have been frequent 
repairs and refurnishings, but even with these the old 
Flushing meeting-house has been kept the same. 

_ In this historic building and amid these old surroundings 
the two Societies will come together for the commemora- 
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tive service on the afternoon of May 31. A literary pro- 
gramme has been made up, representative of the two bodies, 
in which the past and present workings of the Society 
of Friends will be presented. This consists of a historical 
review by James Wood, of the New York Yearly Meeting, 
from the day of its foundation to the separation; an ad- 
dress on the position of women and the Friends, by Mrs. 
Marana H. Chapman; an address on the relations of the 
Society to the Indian and African, by Aaron M. Powell; 
and a poem by Mrs. Mary S. Kimball. 


% 
The Swedish Nightingale 


By Mary B. Wilcox 


She sang the dear old songs that all men know, 

Of “ Home, Sweet Home,” and childhood’s happy days, 
That stir the heart to higher, nobler ways. ; 
She sang, and souls deep weighted down with woe, 
And worsted in the conflict with the foe, 

Began once more to thrill with hope, and raise 

A trembling echo of her love and praise 

To Him who loved and sought them, long ago. 


‘Ts not thy soul with joyous pride elate, 

To see a prostraté world before thy feet ?” 
They seek to know, and for her answer wait. 
With reverent gaze, and upward-lifted head, 
As one who renders praise where it is meet, 
“Ah no! J only sing to God,” she said. 


% 
A Problem in Heredity 


By Priscilla Leonard 


I have the misfortune to belong to a highly intellectual 
family. I say “ misfortune ” because I am so entirely un- 
suited to my environment. My father, Professor R. C. 
McPherson, is known to the scientific world as the author 
of those great works, “The Origin and Development of the 
Amorphozoa” and “ Mind and Will in the Lower Organ- 
isms.” They are said to be the final word on these sub- 
jects; so that my father is a very high authority indeed. 
I always feel like a lower organism when he converses with 
me, though he is as kind and affectionate as possible. 

My mother is a truly superior woman. I have always 
understood that it was only on account of the Amorphozoa, 
and her interest in them, that she married at all. She 
was looking them up herself, and, finding that Professor 
McPherson was preparing an exhaustive work on the sub- 
ject, she looked him up too, and promptly cast in her lot 
with his, I don’t mean to say that he had no voice in the 
matter ; he was delighted. Anybody who understood the 
Amorphozoa was an oasis in the desert, and he has adored 
my mother ever since, “She has an eclectic mind,” he 
says. She gets up classes and clubs and arrangements for 
improving the mind of her sex; she goes to women’s meet- 
ings, and makes strong speeches in behalf of the higher 
education ; and she helps my father in his correspondence 
and his investigations, and keeps him up to it generally. 
They are a very happy couple, with one exception. 

That exception is myself. I have always been sorry for 
them both, that they should have had such a child as I. 
Now there was my brother James; he was just what might 
have been expected from such parents. I have heard my 
mother speak of him often, with tears in her eyes—how he 
preferred the cases of specimens to any picture-book you 
could give him, and learned his letters on 

‘“‘ A was an Amorphozoa,”’ 

‘**B was a Brachiopod,” 

**C was a Cyclostoma,” 
and so on. If he had lived, he might have been the scien- 
tific genius of the century; but he died (of brain fever) at 
the early age of six years. I was at that time an uncom- 
monly backward child of three, and cannot remember him 
at all. ‘ 

I have been backward from that time to this—a con- 
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tinual disappointment. It is entirely my own fault, for 
there never was a niore thoroughly educated child. My 
mother’s system of training is celebrated, and rarely fails 
to produce marvelous results ; she is an authority upon the 
subject; and I am bound to say that she has tried every 
one of her methods, painstakingly and patiently, upon me, 
without any results at all. At ten years of age I went to 
bed supperless again and again for mixing up the geologi- 
cal periods—how I did cry over those tertiary formations ! 
—and at sixteen I was utterly unable to write a satisfactory 
thesis upon the Echinide, producing instead a confused 
jumble which pained my father greatly. 

“T am afraid, Henrietta,” he said, with a sigh, to my 
mother, ‘that Clementina has that deplorable possession, 
an unscientific mind.” 

‘“T am afraid, Robert, that she has no mind at all!’”’ re- 
turned my mother, yielding to her feelings; while I sat 
and listened to my own condemnation, and wondered why 
I had been born to things too great for me. 

'I think I must be what the scientists call a “ reversion 
of type.” I certainly am not like my immediate ancestors ; 
they are all ashamed of me. My grandmother used to 
shake her head and insist that I was like a certain aunt of 
hers, who married a fox-hunting Englishman, and went to 
the county balls, and rode to hounds. I have never been 
on horseback or gone to a ball in my life, but I am guiltily 
conscious that I should probably enjoy both, as my poor, 
pretty, light-minded great-aunt did. There were no Echi- 
nidz in those days, I believe, or at least nobody meddled 
with their private affairs, or wrote theses about them; 
but the McPhersons were a serious-minded family then, 
as now, and she, I dare say, was as unhappy as I, in her 
day. 

t have always studied hard—even my mother admits 
that. But somehow I cannot get things clear, nor care 
about them, nor even talk as if I cared. I understand 
how some people care about science, because I do care 
about the one thing I understand—that is, my flowers. I 
always have flowers growing and blooming; I know what 
they need, and remember everything about them ; and if I 
loved the Amorphozoa in the same way, perhaps even the 
Amorphozoa would be dear and rememberable. But, after 
all, I don’t know Botany, in the scientific sense; I only 
know flowers. I can give each one its botanical name, 
though ; and I try to do it, because it really pleases my 
mother. . 

My flowers are about the only friends I have. My father 
and mother are perfectly satisfied with each other’s society 
and the mutual pursuit of science; they don’t need any- 
body else. Every now and then my mother has a class of 
highly educated and aspiring young women, whom she con- 
sents to teach as a special favor. But that does me no 
good ; for, though I always go to the classes, I have to 
keep very quiet, for fear of being found out. And then 
they think that “‘ Miss McPherson, having had such oppor- 
tunities, is too learned for ordinary conversation ;” and 
they are afraid of me, and I am more afraid of them, and 
we don’t make friends at all. As for ordinary girls, my 
mother highly disapproves of them. “I cannot have 
you associating with that old-fashioned, uneducated type, 
Clementina,” she says; and so I have no associates what- 
ever. 

With all this, one can imagine how I felt when my father 
decided to take the son of one of his scientific friends as a 
student. Mr. Russell was anxious to have Edward finish 
his education under such a high authority, desiring espe- 
cially the influence of a trained and enthusiastic mind 
upon that of his son. “ All that Edward lacks,” he wrote, 
“tis the touch of enthusiasm which completes the equip- 
ment of the scientific observer”—and it was agreed that 
Edward should have the chance of receiving it, especially 
as he could help to a certain degree in my father’s investi- 
gations, which just then needed the co-operation of a 
younger and more active person. “If Clementina only had 
a scientific mind,” sighed my father, “she might have 
helped me! I envy—yes, Henrietta, I envy my friend 
Russell his son. To have him under our roof will be at 
orce a joy and a pang!” 
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It was an unmixed pang to me. Another superior mind 
in the household was almost more than I couldbear, For 
the first time in my life I was rebellious—natural ties could 
not be gainsaid, but an outsider need not be meekly 
accepted. Of course the mood passed; I was naturally 
submissive, as befitted my “old-fashioned, uneducated 
type ;” and when Mr. Edward Russell arrived, Miss Clemen- 
tina McPherson greeted him with despairing politeness. 
He was too much impressed, evidently, with the greatness 
of the Professor and his wife to take much notice of me. 
He plunged at once into my father’s investigations, and 
for the first week I hardly saw him except at meals, where 
he sat and listened admiringly and silently to the conver- 
sation of my parents. I was afraid to talk for fear of 
making mistakes. 

“An admirable young map,” my father said; “ quiet, 
hard-working—the material for a true scientist.” 

‘He seems interested in all the great questions of the 
day,” observed my mother, approvingly. ‘“ He is attentive, 
and not forward in his replies.” 

He was certainly not forward in conversation. I don’t 
think he and I said a dozen words to each other in the first 
two weeks of his stay; and yet I felt more at ease with him 
than I would have believed possible. He hada kindly look 
and a pleasant voice, and he was not condescending in the 
least; he was even deferential, as if the glory of the Mc- 
Pherson reputation cast its reflection over me. 

Our first conversation was rather unexpected. A series 
of important meetings had called my mother to the city for 
some days; and I rejoiced in gardening as much as I 
wanted during her absence. It was late in the spring—a 
lovely, warm, sunny day; and I was hard at work digging 
around my flowers, without hat or gloves, when, from the 
window above, I heard a voice. 

“*May I come down and help you, Miss Clementina ?”’ 
It was Mr. Russell, leaning out with a smile as beaming as 
the sun itself—an exceedingly boyish, unscientific smile. I 
felt as if the sky had fallen. What did he want to dig for ? 
And, oh! what should I say to him while he was digging ? 
I was speechless. Mr. Russell, however, seemed to take 
silence for consent, and disappeared from the window, to 
reappear in front of me in a few moments with a large 
kitchen knife in his hand. 

‘“* Let me do the digging,” he said, heartily; “I love to 
ig.” 

This completed my amazement. That a rising scientist 
should love to dig! And he knew how, too! I found 
myself working amicably with him before I could tell just 
how it happened. He explained as he dug that there was 
no particular work for him that morning, and that he had 
been left to his own devices. I asked him some little 
question about the investigations, but he did not answer it 
very fully. Perhaps he had compassion on my ignorance. 
He said very little, indeed ; he seemed rather shy of me, 
after all his coming down to help me; and I was desper- 
ately shy of him. 

We talked about the weather ; about early roses ; about 
wild flowers ; and there, to my joy, I made a point. He 
asked me what garden flowers were found near Garden- 
town, and I gave him quite a list, calling them by their 
botanical names. He must have thought me very, very 
ignorant before, for he looked at me in the most peculiar, 
astonished way, and hardly said anything after that. I 
I was so exhilarated with my little triumph that I talked 
botany most successfully. It was a very pleasant morning 
to me, the sun was so warm and the air was so sweet, and 
we really did a great deal of work. It is astonishing what 
a help another pair of hands can be. 

' After that day, whenever Mr. Russell had any time on 
his hands, he used to spend it with me. He never said 
much, but he used to look at me in such a way that I felt 
I was being scientifically observed. I wasn’t quite sure I 
liked it, though I was evidently a favorite study, and that 
ought to be pleasant. I should have liked to talk freely 
to him ; I often felt the impulse to do it, only—I was afraid 
of showing my ignorance and losing his interest. I mus- 
tered up all my knowledge. I used to study up little scien- 
tific points—they had to be very little before I could master 
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them—and he always received them with great apprecia- 
tion; you might almost have thought he admired them, 
though he must have seen how insignificant they were. 

And yet he said such unexpected things himself—such 
entirely trifling things. For instance, one morning, when 
I was out among my roses gathering a great bunch for the 
table (my mother permitted such decorations, though she 
did not care for them), he came out and helped me, reach- 
ing those that were too high for me. I had one hand full, 
and was just picking a deep velvety-red rose, when he 
said, hesitatingly : 

“Put that one in your hair, won’t you, Miss Clemen- 
tina?” 

“Put it in my hair!” I repeated, in an unpardonably 
rude way. ‘“I—I never put a rose in my hair in my life. 
I—I don’t know how.” 

He looked at me again, with just that peculiar, aston- 
ished look that he had given me over the list of wild 
flowers. I was humiliated to the dust. To be hopelessly 
stupid about scientific things was bad enough, but the most 
uneducated girl might have known how to put a rose in 
her hair! I wasn’t either one thing or the other; I was a 
failure all around. I stood there as crimson with embar- 
rassment as the rose in my hand. 

Mr. Russell evidently pitied me, for he took the flower 
gently from me. “Let me have it for myself, then,” he 
said. “After all, the sunlight on your hair is ornament 
enough.” Then he suddenly sighed. “You are a very 
curious girl,” he said, and went off into the house without 
another word. 

“‘ A very curious girl!” He was finding me out, there 
was no doubt of that. And when I was found out—what 
then? I made one desperate effort against fate. That 
night in my room I took my copy of “ The Origin and 
Development of the Amorphozoa,” and determined to con- 
quer or die. I must show him that I could understand the 
work he was doing, or resign his friendship. I read the 
first chapter five times—it is really the easiest chapter of 
all—and, after the fifth time, I had not the first coherent 
idea of what it all meant. I read it three times more, 
despairingly ; and then, at last, I realized the utter weak- 
ness of my intellect, and I threw myself on the bed, and 
gave way to a perfect storm of tears. I cried and sobbed 
and wailed until I was too weak to cry any more; in fact, 
I cried myself to sleep, and woke next morning with eyes 
still showing traces of my emotions. 

Luckily, my mother was still away; my father never 
notices: anything, except in the lower organisms; and I 
hoped Mr. Russell might be as unobservant, being also a 
scientist. They both seemed unconscious ; an interesting 
letter had just arrived from a European biologist, and they 
talked it over at the breakfast-table—that is, the Professor 
talked and the student listened. And after breakfast they 
went off to attend a meet‘ng in the city. 

I went about the house trying to forget myself in doing 
something. Housekeeping has always had a fascination 
for me, to my mother’s pained surprise. If I could have 
done the housework that day, I think I should have felt 
better. But there was little for me to do, and so, after a 
while, I wandered out into the garden and sat down upon 
a little rustic seat that was among my roses. I was acutely 
miserable ; there was nothing ahead but humiliation; I 
wondered afresh why I had been born. And, in the 
very middle of my misery, who should appear but Mr. 
Edward Russell, looking like a school boy who had played 
truant. 

“Is the meeting over ?” I said, astonished. 

“No-o, not exactly. But the Professor was asked 


upon the platform, and I thought I might as well come 
back.” 


A pause, 

“T thought I might as well come back,” repeated Mr. 
Russell, with embarrassment, “and—and—Miss Clemen- 
tina, what have you been crying about ?” 

This was too much, Its suddenness threw me off my 
balance. . 

“‘I—T have been crying about the Amorphozoa !’’ I said, 
with the tears again coming into my eyes in spite of me. 
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“The Amorphozoa ?” repeated my companion, blankly. 

“ Yes, the Amorphozoa !—Oh, it isn’t only that—it’s— 
everything!” The flood-gates were opened; I couldn’t 
stop. “I don’t know anything ; and I’m unscientific ; and 
my father’s ashamed of me ; and my mother’s ashamed of 
me; and you laughed at me yesterday. I wish you had 
never come ; and [ can’t help it ; and I don’t care; and—” 

“ Heaven be praised!’ said Mr. Russell, devoutly, seat- 
ing himself beside me. “ If this isn’t the most delightful 
thing I ever heard!” And he actually laughed aloud. 

“ You ought to be ashamed of yourself!” I cried. “ You 
may have a great mind, but you have a cold heart! Il’d 
rather be myself, stupid as I am, than be like you and make 
fun of anybody who’s in trouble !” 

I tried to get up, but Mr. Russell quietly prevented me. 
It may have been necessary to take my hand in doing this; 
but surely he need not have kept it afterwards, as he did. 
The most natural actions, though, are not always logical, 
and it certainly distracted my mind from my own feelings, 
and lent a deep interest to what he was saying. 

“T think you are the sweetest woman alive,” he whis- 
pered, “and I would not laugh at you for the world!” 
And then, suddenly, in the most contradictory way, he 
began again, with such contagious mirth that I laughed too. 

‘Oh, Miss Clementina,” he exclaimed, pausing ‘or 
breath, “what a pair of failures we are!” 

I had fears for his reason. ‘Too much learning has been 
known to affect the brain. Yet—delightful thought !—if he 
had lost his mind, we could meet on the same level, after all. 

“ Oh,” I cried, “ I only wish you were as stupid as I am!” 

“I’m worse. I have been in a worse fix than you, ever 
since I was born. I’ve gone through life trying to be 
scientific, and I hate it all. I’ve had a grudge against the 
geological formations ever since I was introduced to them 
in my helpless infancy; and as for the Protozoa, and the 
Cephalopods, and the Echinodermata, and the Amorphozos, 
I would cut their unpleasant acquaintance to-morrow, if it 
wasn’t for my father !”’ 

Our eyes met, and my heart leaped wi:h joy. It was 
too good to be true. How could he be as old-fashioned, 
as reversionary, as hopelessly commonplace, as I ?—but, 
oh! if he was, what a joy his society would be! No one 
who has not lived lonely among superior people can under- 
stand the rapture that flooded my soul. I wanted to hear 
all about it and to sympathize. 

“ And I thought you were a rising scientist !” I said. 

“ Rising fiddlestick !” returned Mr. Russell, energet- 
ically. ‘ That’s all my father.” 

“Oh! is your father as bad as mine ?” I asked, ungrate- 
fully. 

“Worse,” returned he, gloomily, “far worse! I don’t 
know what your education has been, but it couldn’t equal 
the horrors of mine. I have been stuffed like a Thanks- 
giving turkey, with periods, and formations, and geneses, 
and evolutions, and variations, and reversions, and types, 
and developments, until I am one mass of undigested in- 
formation! And that isn’t half of it. I’ve always longed 
to play ball and marbles, and go fishing and swimming 
and bird’s-nesting, with the other boys ; and my boyhood 
was one long struggle between my training and my real 
nature. The other fellows despised me; and they were 
quite right. As a boy I was a failure; and as a man I’m 
worse still—l’m a fraud !” 

“T understand. I know just how you feel. 
your fault ; it’s just misfortune.” 

“What a comfort you are!” and his eyes were as elo- 
quent as his voice. ‘I was afraid you would despise me, 
too ; but [ couldn’t help pouring it all out.” 

‘* Never mind. I am so glad you are unscientific, you 
can’t think !” 

“*Miss Clementina, I’ve had a great deal worse time 
than you ever had. The hours I’ve listened to your father 
and mother, afraid all the while they would find out what 
a dunce I was! Didn’t you notice how quiet I kept—as 
quiet as you did? I’ve worked like a dog in your father’s 
experiments—and the more I work the less I know. Ohb, 
I’m a hopeless case! And, then, I was so desperately 
afraid of you; I thought you were science personified, 
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and that you looked down on me. I couldn’t help think- 
ing about you, and wanting to talk to you every chance I 
got, but I thought you had found me out, and despised 
me, you were so indifferent.” 

“‘Oh, I was afraid! it wasn’t indifference !” I cried, and 
then felt I had said more than I intended. 

“I’m glad it wasn’t,” with a sudden tightening of his 
hand on mine, so that I couldn’t possibly pull it away; 
‘but it looked like it, and I. didn’t know any better; you 
see, I’m very stupid. But what I once learn, I never 
forget.” 

An effective pause. 

“You bewildered me first and last. I never could find 
anything to say but the most commonplace things, and you 
would look so puzzled, and yet pleased. I didn’t under- 
stand at all. You would be so kind, so gracious, so—so— 
ordinary !—that I almost hoped that we might be friends; 
and suddenly you would cut the ground from under my 
feet by—the botanical names of wild flowers, for example, 
or by being too scientific to put a rose in your hair. That 
almost broke me up, Miss Clementina !”’ 

He stopped, leaned over, and plucked a flower from be- 
side the seat. 

“ Will—will you put arose in your hair for me now?’ 
he said, with a look that quite upset my self-possession. 

I took the rose, and tried, nervously, to fasten it into 
the knot of dark hair that would never stay smooth. It 
wasn’t any use; the stem broke; the flower tumbled igno- 
miniously. to the ground. 

“T can’t. I don’t know how, indeed!” I said, choking 
with shame. I think I should have cried outright; but 
just at that moment Mr. Russell put his arm around me 
with an air of entire proprietorship that took my breath 
away. 

“Never mind!” he said. “ You can’t put a rose in your 
hair, and I can’t play football. We are a pair: we were 
born for each other, Clementina.” 

He paused, but I had nothing to say. Some things are 
better taken for granted. 

“Since we are kindred souls,” he went on, possessing 
himself of my hand also—‘“ tell me, shall I cut it all and 
go inte business? My uncle, who is a successful business 
man, has offered to take me in with him over and over 
again. I said no, because I ought to try science to the 
end, to please my father. This year has been too much 
for me, though; I might as well give up, and go into busi- 
ness like an ordinary fool. Don’t youthink so? Tell me 
what you think.” 

“From the very bottom of my heart, I think you ought 
to go into business,” I cried, with conviction. 

“While you are down at the bottom of your heart, do 
you think you can find a little love for such a stupid fellow 
as Iam? Just enough love to begin with, Clementina— 
and I'll teach you the rest. Think what a hard time I 
am going to have when I confess to my father, and how 
much sympathy I shall need, and how lonely I am going 
to be! Let’s be unscientific together, dear; we can bear 
it better so.” 


I know we are a couple of fools; but our fools’ paradise 
is so charming that we don’t envy the most scientific pair 
in the world. We are retrograding steadily and happily. 
I have learned to put a rose in my hair, and Edward and 
I are going to the next football game. But I am a‘raid he 
will never learn to play, himself ; it is too late. 


% 
The Relations of Teachers, Mothers, 
and Schools 


One of the most significant signs of the times is the 
meeting of mothers with teachers to consider the ques- 
tions of schools and studies. It is singular how history 
repeats itself. Herbart in 1800 drew together some of 
the mothers in a university town to study methods 
of teaching and psychology, that they might be able to 
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have an intelligent interest in and oversight of the studies 
of their children. Last year the principal of a private 
school in Brooklyn called together the mothers of the chil- 
dren attending the school and frankly told them that she 
had called them together in order that they might be 
brought into a closer relation with the school and the school 
work of their children, and know their teachers. To-day, 
in connection with that school, there exists an organization 
made up of the mothers of the children and the teachers, 
which meets regularly once a month and listens to addresses 
by specialists on various studies. “Geography,” for instance, 
was the theme of a recent afternoon meeting; ‘Children’s 
Reading” was that of another. It is the desire of this 
principal to bring not only the mothers into close practical 
relation with the school, but also the fathers. Last week 
there was a meeting held at Barnard College, New York. 
The audience was composed of mothers and teachers of 
girls. The object was to interest the mothers in the 
secondary schools, that the preparatory education might be 
more thorough; that the mothers and teachers might be 
brought into closer relation. An able address was de-_ 
livered by Dean Emily James Smith, of Barnard, on “ The 
Relation of the Work in Preparatory Schools to College 
Work.” The teachers of the leading schools in New York 
took part in the discussion on the subjects, which were sig- 
nificant. The first was : ‘ The length of the summer vacations 
for the New York private schools, which now last from four 
to six months ; and the necessity of regular daily study during 
a portion, at least, of this time.” These two matters, the 
length of the vacation and the wisdom of regular study 
during the whole or a portion of this time, are of very great 
interest to every intelligent mother whether of boys or girls. 
While the requirements of the schools have steadily in- 
creased, the length of the vacations has also increased, and 
the increased demand on the girl’s time and strength and 
energy is not compensated for by the increased length of 
her vacations. Think of a girl sixteen years old who is 
compelled to study until eleven o’clock at night in order 
to keep up with her classes! Would it not beinfinitely wiser 
to shorten the vacations and lengthen the time of study, 
leaving the vacations absolutely free from the sense of re- 
sponsibility to schools or school work? These two subjects 
might well receive the serious consideration of both teachers 
and mothers. 

The second subject discussed at this meeting was, 
“What prominence shall the studies required in prepara- 
tion for college receive in the education of girls who are 
not going to college?’ Briefly, this means, What foundation 
shall be laid for the education of all girls, independent of 
the ultimate use they will make of their abilities and time? 
The third question was, “ Shall examinations be abolished ?” 
The last subject is one that has been discussed for years 
by mothers individually, and it is natural that it should be 
discussed now collectively ; and it is an evidence of an 
increased intelligence that it should be discussed with the 
teachers. ‘How can more mothers be interested to pro- 
vide a simpler and more regular life for growing daughters 
in the face of the pressure of modern social conditions?” 
This subject was found to be of so much interest to the 
mothers that it was decided by unanimous vote that at an 
adjourned meeting, to be held on May 18 at the same 
place, this should be the subject of discussion. 

Naturally, a meeting held at Barnard College would 
draw to it only the most intelligent mothers and teachers 
in New York. There are other mothers in New York 
blindly looking out and stretching out their hands into an 
unknown world into which their children are going, and in 
which they have little, if any, part. The principal of one 
of our public schools in New York realized this. She 
realized, as every honest teacher realizes, how large a 
factor in school discipline, as well as in the curriculum, the 
mother is, or should be, and she sent out an invitation to 
each of the mothers of the girls in her school asking them 
to attend a meeting at which “The Relation of Mothers 
and Teachers ” was to be discussed. From this meeting 
has grown an organization which is only one more evidence 
of the deepening community life even in so large a city as 
New York. 
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Women at Stanford University 
By Ellen Coit Elliott 


Stanford University, the founda- 
tion of Mrs. Stanford equally with 
her husband, has, from the first 
and as a matter of course, received 
women upon precisely the same 
termsasmen. The privileges and 
requirements of the class-room and 
the discipline of the University 
are the same for both; both are 
equally included in the social life 
of the college community. The 
Faculty includes six women—three 
assistant professors, two instruct- 
ors, and one assistant—and the number of students in 
1893-94 was 297 women to 678 men. Some twelve of 
the “ Faculty wives” are college graduates, and exert an 
appreciable influence as such. 

A: few minutes’ walk from the University quadrangle 
stands Roble Hall, the women’s dormitory, accommodating 
107 inmates, and always filled to overflowing. The life 
here is as free and natural as is possible in so large a 
family. The “ Mistress of Roble Hall” is the social head 
of the establishment, giving to the girls advice, direction, 
and care in illness, and carrying out the few simple regula- 
tions necessary for the good order of the house. She has 
every opportunity for influence, but no coercive power 
whatever. That the utmost good feeling exists between 
the inmates of the Hall and its mistress is evidenced by 
the fact that, while they are under no obligation to do so, 
they almost invariably invite her to their meetings, large 
or small, to their private ‘‘ spreads,” picnics, drives, and 
bicycle parties. She is thus, to use her own expression, 
“with the girls everywhere ;”’ and that by their own desire. 

The social activities of Roble Hall are of the limited sort 
compatible with university work. Callers, either young 
men or others, are received in the general parlors at any 
time, but Friday and Saturday evenings are understood to 
be preferred by the women. Last year simple receptions 
were given once in two months to the Faculty, and on the 
alternate months to the men students. The last Saturday 
evening of every month was reserved for “ girls’ night,” 
when all the women of the University, both of the Faculty 
and students, were invited to the Hall for a purely feminine 
merrymaking. 

An interesting institution of the Hall is the “ House 
Meeting.” It is held once a month, presided over by one 
of the girls who has been elected by the inmates “ House 
President,” and is the recognized place for the discussion 
of any matter of any sort which touches the common inter- 
ests of the house. At this gathering the women make 
arrangements for such general social events as those just 
mentioned, while it also serves as an appropriate time to 
consider suggestions from their own number concerning 
the customs and habits of the Hall. The Mistress, who is 
always present by invitation, also takes this opportunity to 
make any public remarks or communications which may be 
necessary. In case she offers criticisms upon any line of 
conduct obtaining with the girls, her words will often be 
reinforced by the older and more influential among them, 
and thus public opinion is wholesomely brought to bear 
upon any careless or willful members. 

A fruitful source of discontent has been removed at 
Stanford by allowing the students of both the men’s and the 
women’s dormitory to manage their own tables. A com- 
mittee of one woman from Roble Hall and three men from 
Encina Hall, elected by the general student body, takes the 
entire charge of the boarding arrangements of the two build- 
ings. They hire and discharge the Steward, who in turn hires 
and superintends all kitchen and dining-room servants and 
buys the supplies. They, and the students through them, 
bring to him their complaints and suggestions ; they deter- 
mine the scale of expenses in this department, and collect the 
monthly bills of the students. Beginning at sixteen dollars 
per month, the board in both dormitories was shortly brought 
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down to fourteen, and stands at that figure at present. In 
addition to this, the student pays seven dollars and a half 
for furnished room, light, heat, and service, which brings 
the monthly expense at the Halls up to $21.50. 

The larger proportion of women students, either from 
necessity or choice, live outside of Roble Hall. At Palo 
Alto, a mile from the Quadrangle, or on the Campus, in 
small boarding-houses, in private families, or in rooms 
where they do their own cooking, they find for themselves 
such homes as they choose. One of the women’s Greek- 
letter societies hires a house upon the Campus and forms 
by itself a pleasant family of ten members. Rates in pri- 
vate families and boarding-houses vary all the way, from 
twenty to forty dollars per month, while boarding one’s self 
may be made very economical. 

Aside from the dormitory, the only building devoted 
especially to women is the Women’s Gymnasium, a pic- 
turesque and airy structure, well equipped within and sup- 
plemented by tennis-courts without. Gymnasium work, when 
taken in the regular classes, ranks with any other study in 
the University, and “counts” towards graduation. Thus 
coercion in the matter is made unnecessary, while the girls 
miss the usual temptation to neglect tkeir physical training 
because of lackoftime. The Director of the Gymnasiums, 
superintending the work of both the men and the women, is 
an enthusiast in regard to the better physical development 
of women, the Mistress of the Hall and some of the more 
influential of the Faculty women are also particularly in- 
terested in this line, and everything is done to encourage 
the maintaining of a sound body and a high degree of 
health. Although the Gymnasium classes are well attended, 
the open-air athletics are the more popular. Owing to 
the mild climate, tennis and bicycling are feasible at all 
seasons, and both are much indulged in. Long tramps are 
also favored by a 
few, and shorter 


walks by the 
many. 
Outside of 


Roble Hall the 
life of a woman se 
student is what- oom 
ever she chooses 
to make it, and 
for those who live in the Hall almost the same may be said. 
The only proviso is the significant one that she do good 
university work and conduct herself as an orderly member 
of the community. Whether in the Hall or outside, the 
“government” of the women is the same as for all stu- 
dents. It is attended to by the Faculty “ Committee on 
Student Affairs,” who act in accordance with the policy 
thus tersely expressed in the “ Register :” ‘ The University 
is not a reform school; its bounty is intended for the 
earnest and industrious student, and the indolent or un- 
worthy will not be retained in the institution.” 

The purely frivolous girl finds it “no fun ” at Stanford, 
and she soon slips away to a more congenial environment. 
‘The purely fashionable girl looks with disfavor upon a 
community so simply and unconsciously democratic from 
its President down that the girl who earns her way by doing 
housework in a Professor’s family has precisely the same 
influence and social position that she would have if she 
paid board at forty dollars a month. Those who do come 
to Stanford and stay are of the same general type that is 
found in the modern and high-grade colleges and univer- 
sities all over the country. Held up as they are to high 
standards and hard work, they necessarily live methodi- 
cally and quietly. They are faithful and in earnest, wide 
awake, sensible, and self-respecting, and they carry on 
their courses with credit to themselves and to the college. 


x} 
He Knew His Duty 


The following incident, related as occurring in aclass of 
art students, has not that promise of the art instinct that 
would insure creative work im its members: An Italian 
boy assumed the required pose with a smile of cheerfulness 
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and happiness on his face. One member after another 
commented on the smile as presumptuous. At last one 
student protested aloud, telling the model he must not smile 
at her in that way. The small model rose to his feet in 
indignation, saying; “I am posing as the Dancing Faun ; 
the smile goes with the pose.” 

The class settled down to work. 


| % 
Women in the Business World 


By a Business Woman 


It is rather late in the history of the world’s progress to 
discuss the subject of women in business. Doubtless many 
of the faults of women in business are due to the fact that 
so much has been written and said about their business 
relations that, like children who are being looked at, they 
have grown self-conscious Women have very many faults 
in business which are a great detriment to their own 
advancement and a serious block in the business world. 
Doubtless the difference between the wages of men and 
women is due largely to what one must believe are the inher- 
ent faults of the sex. In the first place, women frequently 
lack a sense of honor in regard to their business relations. 
Such women will enter into contracts to do work of a 
kind so out of their capacities that, after testing them, 
it seems incredible that they should not have been con- 
scious of their own defects. Not infrequently a woman 
will ignore her natural adaptability, and, for social reasons 
or through false pride, will engage in work to which she is not 
adapted either by nature or training. There are thousands 
of girls to-day working as telegraph operators and stenog- 
raphers, or clerks, who are entirely unfitted for their present 
work, but who have ability which, if trained, would give 
them independent positions as dressmakers, as milliners, as 
designers; but they refuse to take the training necessary to 
fit them for these professions. The trouble with most 
women is that they insist on short cuts to wage-earning, 
and take positions that guarantee immediate returns, refus- 
ing to see that there is no possibility of growth in that 
particular field. 

In business offices women are frequently ‘irresponsible 
and troublesome, and where they are employed by men who 
have the instincts of gentlemen their employers are at a very 
great disadvantage. Inthe use of time women are inclined 
to be dishonorable. A man, when he employs a woman, 
tells her that the office hours are, for instance, from nine 
to five; but it is the rare woman, and the one who keeps 
her place, and the one who becomes valuable, who rigidly 
holds to this rule. It is difficult for a woman to see that 
her time is a commodity that has been bought and sold. 
A little arithmetic will show the positive financial loss to 
an employer if time that he has bought is not given to him. 
The waste of time by the average woman employee is so 
universal that honest men frankly admit that this is one 
reason why they will not pay as much money to women as to 
men. There are women who have no sort of conscience on 
the subject of their health. They will neglect their work, 
remain at home, use ill health as an excuse for not accom- 
plishing much in the day—absolutely refusing to put them- 
selves on the independent basis of taking time to get well, 
but dragging along miserable and wretched, and, if they 
could only be made to see it, actually living partially on 
the charity and good will of their employers. 

A woman who goes into business must learn first that 
she has absolutely sold her time to her employer ; that if 
she does not give her time to her employer she is not honest ; 
that she is morally bound to preserve her strength—she is 
not her own; to ignore her personal likes and dislikes ; to 
transact all her business in an absolutely impersonal spirit ; 
to so conduct herself as to avoid complications which use up 
time and eventually lead to friction—for frequently the inti- 
macies that develop between girls in a business office lead 
to petty. quarrels, which not infrequently will destroy for a 
time the working ability of those employed. 

Doubtless many of the faults of women in business are 
due to the fact that comparatively few, if any, begin with 
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the belief that they have taken up a life-work. They nearly 
always accept work as an intermediary between school 
and marriage, and therefore do not bring to it that spirit 
of consecration that a capable man brings to it. And yet 
it seems quite possible to educate the moral sense to the 
point that wages should be earned, and not only that the 
amount paid should be earned, but that to herself every 
woman owes it to develop all her capacity, all her ability, 
in the particular line in which she is working. 

Dress is another cause of woman’s business limitation. 
There is a harmony and balance in life which is always the 
evidence of character. No one can respect a girl or woman 
who over-dresses, eyen when she is not a wage-earner ; but 
surely the wage-earning woman who dresses beyond what is 
fit for a wage-earner is worthy of contempt, and gets it. 
There are girls living under the most unhygienic condi- 
tions who appear on the street in costumes that certainly 
would not be justified on an income of less than five thou- 
sand dollars a year. 

It is this lack of balance, of the recognition of the fitness 
of things, that is the greatest bar to the advancement of 
women, When women have learned to hold themselves to 
strict accountability for every minute of the time that they 
have sold ; when they learn to dress so quietly that the con- 
trast between their financial and social position and their 
clothes is not forced upon the attention of the public ; when 
they refuse to hold any but impersonal relations with other 
employees in the offices where they are employed ; when 
they avoid gushing intimacies and petty quarrels—in short, 
when women bring to business the business spirit, their 
presence in business will cease to be discussed as a novelty. 


% 
Star-Babies and Sea-Gardens 


By Ella F. Mosby 


Once during a holiday the Wind and Sea met and told 
each other some of their most beautiful stories. It was a 
long, drowsy, sunny afternoon ; not a soul was to be seen 
on shore, not even a white sai] was visible in the offing; 
and it was so still, there was nothing to be heard but the 


low murmuring of wind and waves. The Wind told a story 


of the Star-Babies and their plays. 

“In the soft, gray House of Dawn,” he said, “lived 
three old sisters who were always spinning. They spun 
the lives of little children ; at least one spun, the other cut 
the threads, and the third gave directions about the patterns, 
of which there were a great many. Sometimes a pattern 
got hopelessly tangled or snarled, so it was best to begin 
over again ina new place; and the little ones whose threads 
were cut at the beginning became Star-Babies. They 
played ‘in the infinite meadows of heaven’ all day long; 
and one of their plays was very much like sliding down 
haystacks, for these immortal babes went swiftly gliding, 
oh, for thousands and thousands of miles, down the 
smooth and shining sweep of some great comet’s tail! It 
was such glorious, wonderful fun—on and on and on— 
shouting merrily across from one starry system to another ! 
This was the most rollicking of all their plays, although 
they also liked to journey on in a quiet way beside Orion, 
with his beautiful double sun, white and blue, or the mighty 
Arcturus, or Sirius, or Vega, or, indeed, many other glit- 
tering wayfarers of every degree of splendor and every 
color—blue and white and purple and yellow and ruddy red 
—and learn from them of their wide roadways and great 
charts, and hear stories of the meteors, who were the sky 
Gypsies, and seemed to go here and there as they pleased, 
though they, too, had a secret chart of their own. On win- 
ter nights they danced with the Northern Lights until the 
whole heavens were aglow; and sometimes a baby would 
run away in a frolicand hide—though there was not much 
use in that, when he always left a shining trail behind 
him—and the people on earth wou'd call to one another, 
‘See, see, there is a shooting-star !’”’ 

The hoary old Sea loved the stars. Had it not often 
held them in its ample bosom at night? So it rippled all 
over with a thousand smiles, and told in return of the 
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shining flowers that bloomed in the gardens of the Sea- 
Babies, hidden far down, deep, deep under the dark waters. 

These flowers were alive, and they were very strange 
flowers indeed, for the innocent-looking lilies, growing on 
a long stalk, their blossoms all shining with light, and 
gently waving to and fro in the water, are trying to catch 
some smaller sea-creatures toeat. Most of the sea-flowers 
are on the outlook for a dinner, and sometimes the Sea- 
Babies feed them, with great fun and laughter. 

What the Sea-Babies love best of all is to swim or float, 
or sail perhaps in an open shell whose owner has no longer 
any use for it, in the Southern seas by night, when every 
drop of water is glittering with phosphorescent light. The 
tiny creatures that light up the sea so gloriously are often 
not so large as the head of a pin, but then there are so 
many of them! Some ofthese will change from a delicate 
blue to a rich golden yellow, and some are green or a bluish 
purple, or even rose-color and lilac. The most gentle of 
all the sea-creatures are the soft, transparent jelly-fish, that 
look like crystal bells and gleam like frost-flowers at night 
with a mysterious silvery light that has no heat. Some of 
the water light-bearers do not shine until the Sea-Babies 
_ play with them, and then they glitter and sparkle all over 
from tail to fin. 

As you drift slowly over the water on a still, bright day, 
you may have heard, now and then, far below, a little rip- 
pling laugh, or what sounded likeit. The Sea-Babies have 
their jokes, too, especially at the expense of the ugly fish 
armed with great jaws and teeth, and with rings of light 
about them. They spring on their backs without fear, and 
go careering away for a ride through sea-fields and sea- 
forests, laughing as their wild horses plunge or dive. 

Here the sea story ended, for the sun had set, a gray fog 
was drifting in, and the melancholy horns had begun to 
blow. The Wind rushed away in haste, for he remembered 
an engagement to blow over the prairies a thousand leagues 
inland. But the two had spent a pleasant afternoon. 


% 
The Old Woman who Lived in a Shoe’ 


By Isabel Testut 


The old woman who lived in a shoe didn’t know what 
to do at first, but in time a happy thought came to her. 
She decided to leave her old shoe and seek more spacious 
quarters. Her family was getting so large that the shoe 
was beginning to wear out. In fact, the toe was all gone 
and half the buttons were off. 

So, one night, just (Wilkie Collins), instead of being 
whipped all around and sent to bed, they started out in 
search of a new home. The children all had on (Louisa 
M. Alcott), which presented a charming sight, as they were 
cautioned not to get (Maria Louise Pool), When they had 
traveled for some time without meeting any human being, 
and hearing nothing but the croaking of frogs or the 
screeching of wild birds, they began to wonder if by any 
mishap they had become (Paul du Chaillu), when the Old 
Woman, who had very (Gibson), espied a (Walter Scott) in 
the distance. 

They knocked at the door, and were admitted bya Father, 
whose white head and beard showed that there were few 
rounds left on his (Amelia B. Edwards). He escorted them 
to an inner room, where there were several monks drinking 
from (Louisa M. Alcott). They were astonished that the 
holy father should bring such an array into their private 
sanctum, and asked who they were. The Old Woman 
replied that they had (Wilkie Collins). 

This increased their astonishment, but when it had sub- 
sided, one whom they called Father Philip took them out into 
the road and pointed to a house where, he told them, they 
would find (Thomas Hardy), who would give them shelter for 
the night. They followed his direction, and were admitted 
tothehouse. The good ladies invited them to take supper, 
which consisted of (Jean Mace) and some soup that tasted 
very much as though the (Howard Pyle) had been forgotten. 





1 The sense of the story is made complete by inserting in the place of 
author’s name the title of one of that aather"s worka. ” . wae 
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However, beggars can’t be choosers, so early in the 
morning the search for a new abode was continued. The 
bright array of children attracted the attention of all whom 
they met. Somewhere around noon they found they were 
nearing a town, and the steam from an engine was visible. 
As the train slowed up into the station, the Old Woman 
asked if they might be allowed on the train, but candidly 
said that she had no money to pay the fare. The con- 
ductor hesitated for a moment, but said yes at last, remem- 
bering (Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton) that an old woman had 
told him some (Walter Besant) about having forty children 
and no money to keep them. He thought if he let her 
on the train he might learn more of her history. When 
asked where she would like to go, the Old Woman replied 
that it made no difference, provided they went in the same 
direction all the time. She wanted to go straight ahead. 

The train was very crowded, and the Old Woman spent 
most of her time in counting the children to see if they 
were all safe. At one station a man got in with a musical 
instrument under his arm. He was hired to play on the 
cars during the (Theodore Child). The children’s aston- 
ishment was unbounded when he struck up a tune. It 
was (Jessie Fothergill) they had ever seen. What with 
their astonishment at the music and the crush in the car, 
the children looked as though they were becoming petri- 
fied, and the Old Woman thought it high time to leave the 
car. It seemed the thought was better than the deed this 
time, for when she attempted to get out, lo! the car was 
so crowded that no one could move to let her pass. She 
shouted for the conductor to stop the train, but with no 
avail. 

Just as all eyes were turned toward her, a scream was 
heard from the farther end of the car. All turned, not 
their bodies—there was not room for that—but their eyes 
in the direction whence the sound came. There they saw 
that a maiden had swooned and was supported in the 
arms of a young man. (Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant) out for 
a day’s excursion. All thought she had been smothered 
by the heat of the overcrowded car, but her lover said that 
a party of archers were passing and (William O. Stoddard) 
were accidentally shot into the car, one piercing the young 
lady’s arm. 

‘The children’s mouths had been open with wonder all 
the way, but when they heard this they not only opened 
their mouths, but poured forth a “ Song Without Words ” 
that was truly heartrending. The Old Woman, too, did 
her part, and demanded to be let out at the next station. 
Out she got, and this is how it was accomplished. All the 
persons who were standing had to march out of the car to 
the platform and there wait until the Old Woman and her 


‘children were safely deposited, after which they returned 


to the car and found plenty of vacant seats. “Ef I’d 
(Lew Wallace),” said an old countryman as he looked out 
of the window, “ I’d’ev’ left half of them children to hum.” 
The Old Woman and her children journeyed on, always 
straight ahead, in one direction, for a length of time that 
we will not mention, when, lo and behold! what do you 
think met their gaze at the dawning of their last day’s 
journey? Nothing more or less than the old shoe which 
they had deserted. How could it be?) The Old Woman 
was sure she had not turned around once. The shoe 
hadn’t moved, for there was the same tree from which she 
used to cut switches to whip the children. It suddenly 
dawned upon her mind that they had circumnavigated the 
globe. The children were glad to creep in through the 
torn toe, and wished no more to wander, believing that 
C-n-e-t-e-t -s -— p-a-l -f g-e-t p-i-e. 


% 


Bee Etig uette 


There are bees that will not sting, and even stinging bees do not 
sting unless they are frightened or angry. A man who knows all 
about bees tells us how polite they are to their queen,. The ladies-in- 
waiting to the queen bee never turn their back to her. One of the 
ways to find the queen bee is to watch for a cluster of bees standing 
in a circle like the spokes of a wheel with their heads to the center. 
In that center is the queen. The queen bees, it is said, never use 
their sting except on other queen bees. Perhaps this is royal eti- 
quette; no others prove foemen worthy of their sting. 
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For the Little People 
% 


A New Kind of Lightning 
A True Story 
By J. R. Ward 


A fair little yellow head 
Pressed to the window-pane, 

Blue eyes looking into the darkness, 
When a flash of lightning came. 


“ Oh, mamma, quick! such a funny light 
Came over the field right here!” 
“Mother saw it,” I answered ; 
“*T was only sheet-lightning, dear.” 


The faintest of faint flashes 
Lit up his little face, 

As with a merry laugh he cried, 
“Then that’s a pillow-case !” 


® 
Pet Fishes 


It does not seem possible, when one looks 
at a fish, that it ever could be tamed to be-a 
pet. Yet many people have trained fish. In 
Bermuda there is a place called, for some rea- 
son, the Devil’s Pool. It is over a mile from 
the sea, yet the water rises and falls in the 
pool with the tide, proving that there is some 
underground connection. In this pool are a 
number of curious fish—some ludicrously ugly, 
some very beautiful, but all very tame. They 
will rise to the side of the pool and beg for 
crumbs, showing that they have been fed, 
though there are several signs up asking visitors 
not to feed the fish. The man whohas charge 
of this pool can bring all the fish in it to his 
feet by whistling a low, peculiar whistle. 

In Pike County, Pennsylvania, there are 
many trout-brooks. A gentleman who owns 
the land on either side of one of these brooks 
for some distance caught in his brook four 
beautiful — trout in a net, and put them into 
a spring. This spring came up through the 
bottom of a rock that had been hollowed out. 
The sides were covered with beautiful green 
moss, and a fringe of moss fell over the top. 
It was beautiful. The trout showed their 
most beautiful colors in this lovely home, and 
grew very fast and very large. The owner 
would allow no one to feed them but himself. 
The moment he came to the spring and the 
trout heard his voice they would rise to the 


Surface, expecting a grasshopper or some trout 


ty. Others could go and call, but the 
ba —_ rose; in fact, they seemed to hide 
in the heavy moss or und j 
po athe er the jagged rock at 

In Sullivan County, New York, the “Trib- 
une” tells us, there lived a gentleman who had 
a pet trout andapetcat. The trout was noted 
for its size, and the cat, Pete, for its cleverness. 
The cat would go to the stream and sit ona 
rock until it snatched a fish out of the stream 
with its right paw. The moment the fish was 
landed, Pete took it in his mouth to the house 
to show what he had done. 

The pet trout was in a pond. Last summer 
Pete’s master paid a great deal of attention:to 
the trout in this pond. It is evident now 
that Pete grew jealous. Last fall Pete began to 
visit the pond, and spent a long time watching 
the fish in it. One day he made a spring and 
fellin. He got out, and went to the house and 
hid under the kitchen stove. The trout was 
not seen for several days, but when he was 
seen he had a bitten place on his back. Pete 
had caught him, but he got away. In afew 
days Pete was back at the pond watching and 
waiting. One day Pete sprang into the water; 
there was a great commotion, but Pete sprang 
up the bank, ran to the house with something 
large and heavy in his mouth, and laid it at 
his master’s feet. It was the pet trout. 


® 
The Queen and the Donkey 


There 1s a very pretty story told of Queen 
Victoria and a donkey. The Queen was in a 
small town in the South of France. She was 
out walking one day, when she met a man driv- 
ing a donkey that looked hungry and uncared- 
for, and was carrying agreatload. The Qheen 


spoke to the owner, asking him if he would 
sell the donkey. “That depends on what I 
am offered for him.” 

“What did you pay for him?” asked the 
Queen. ‘ 

The Queen offered him at once twice as 
much as he had paid for the donkey, and became 
its owner. The next year, when the Queen 
came back, this donkey’s former owner saw him 
sleek, fat, shining like satin, and in a harness 
with gold and silver. It is said the man cried, 
when he saw the fortunate donkey, “ Why did 
I not sell myself when I sold the donkey !” 

After the Queen had bought this donkey it 
is said that every time she went out she was 
met by numbers of men with thin and rough- 
looking donkeys anxious to sel] them. 


®@ 
How the Cowslips Came 
By Martha Burr Banks 
When springtime came laughing up into the 
land, 
With green leaves in her hair and bright buds 
in her hand, 
When the robins were singing, “ She’s come ! 
she’s come !” 
And the bullfrog was beating his big bass- 
drum, 
Then little Maid Milicent thought she’d go 
down 
To see if the cowslips had come up to town. 
So over the fields to the brook’s mossy brink 
She stole away softly, and what do you think? 
With their laps piled as high as ever they’d 


hold, 
There sat the whole family counting their gold! 
® 
Tatters 


Tatters lives in New York, and the people 
who own him think he is the greatest dog in 
the world. His mother wasa particular friend 
of “Tip,” the great big, wicked, man-killing 
elephant. But one day Tatters was stolen and 
put into the pocket of a man’s overcoat. He 
behaved well at first, but after a time he jumped 
from the overcoat pocket in the elevated train, 
seized a muff belonging to a lady, and treated 
it as though it were a rat. Later he became a 
member ofa family, and there he has really made 
himself a necessity. When there is fun and 
laughter, Tatters barks and jumps about in a 
wild state of excitement; and when there is sor- 
row, he is very still, and tries to make it plain 
to everybody that he knows that they are in 
trouble. He is very punctual in his habits, is 
Tatters, and when his bedtime comes he takes 
his mistress’s gown by the hem in his mouth 
and insists on her taking him to his basket. 
He remains there quietly until morning, and 
then he insists on getting into bed; his basket 
suits no longer. He was very ill, and the doc- 
tor cured him by giving him pills, and now 
when he sees the doctor he insists on having 
some medicine. But Tatters has one bad 
habit. He will kill cats. 


@ 
May to the Country Children 
By Mary F. Butts 


There are some children, I am told, 
Who live so far from me, 

In narrow, gloomy city streets, 
My flowers they never see. 


If you would be my messengers, 
Dear little country pets, 

I should be glad to send to them 
My bluest violets. 


2 
What Became of the Figeons 


Recently a reporter was sent from Antwerp 
to Brussels to take down the address of the 
King of the Belgians. The paper that sent 
him gave him two carrier-pigeons who were to 
bring back his report to Antwerp. The re- 
porter went into a restaurant in Brussels to 
get his dinner, and gave to the waiter the 
basket in which were the pigeons, without 


explanation. He waited a long time for his 
dinner, which was brought to him at last. 
When he had eaten it, he paid his bill and 
asked for his pigeons. “ Pigeons!” exclaimed 
the waiter, “why, you have just eaten them !” 


® 
The Affectionate Monkey 


He was just one of those unhappy-looking 
monkeys that go about fastened to a hand- 
organ. He went with his master through all 
kinds of weather, doing all the tricks he had 
been taught to do, and begging so hard as to 
get many pennies a less attractive monkey 
would not have got. But, alas! one day the 
poor monkey was arrested with his master and 
locked up. The monkey had stolen. Hewas 
brought into court with his master, and tried. 
The master was sentenced to prison, and he 
tried hard to get them to send the monkey in 
his place. He had taught the monkey to 
steal, had profited by the training, and then 
wanted the monkey punished in his place! A 
kind lady took the monkey, but she was a 
stranger, and he knew his wicked master. 
When the lady took him out of court, he 
looked as though he were on his way to prison. 


& 
A Remarkable Cow 


Down South lives a gentleman who owns a 
most remarkable cow. She looks like a most 
ordinary black cow, but she isn’t ordinary at 
all, for she absolutely refuses to be separated 
from her owner’s children. If the children 
are at home, the cow will stay in the pasture, 
which is near the house, separated from it by 
a low fence. But if the children go away, she 
will jump high fences to follow them until she 
is caught. When the cow has been put in 
pasture, she remains quiet ; but if put in the lot 
near the house when the children are away 
from home, it is impossible to keep her there. 
If allowed, she will follow the children about 
exactly like a dog, keeping behind them and 
apparently watching over them, perfectly 
happy if only the children are within sight or 
hearing. 


®@ 
The Dogs in Belgium 


In Belgium dogs are not pets merely, nor 
watchers ; they are beasts of burden. In the 
city of Brussels alone it is said that ten thousand 
dogs are employed in carting, and in the whole 
of Belgium not less than fifty thousand. The 
dogs are greatly abused, so much so that the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Animals 
has begun holding meetings to arouse people 
to protect the dogs from cruelty and inhuman 
treatment. They are going to abolish the 
whip ; to compel an alteration in the harness. 
which will enable the dog to lie down when 
the wagon is at rest; to prevent the employ- 
ment of children as drivers; and to insure 
better care for the dogs. 


® 
Major’s Idea 


Major, a large retriever, was fed once a day.. 
His master decided that it would be best to 
feed him twice a day. Major had been 
taught to bring his dish for his supper, and 
when his master told him to bring his dish at 
an unusual hour Major refused. When the 
family tried to find the dish, it could not be 
found. Major’s master grew angry, and ordered 
Major to find the dish. With drooping tail 
and very unwillingly, Major went down to the 
end of the garden and dug up the dish, bring- 
ing it to his master and saying very plainly by 
his manner, “I do not approve of two meals. 
a day.” 

& 


A Fish-Line 


Cod-fishing, as you know, is an industry 
that gives employment to a great many men 
and boys. A fishing-boat has just started to 
the North Sea that carries eight miles of fish- 
line, bearing 4,680 hooks, each one of which. 
is baited. 
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The Prodigal Son 
II.—Going to the Father 
A Sermon by Lyman Abbott? 


I will arise and go to my father.—Luke xv., 18. 


It is only necessary to remind you very briefly of the 
story of the Prodigal Son, from which this sentence is 
taken: how this younger son had grown weary of the 
restraints and the companionships of home; how he had 
demanded that the father should divide the estate while 
the father was still living ; how the father had consented ; 
how, a little while after that, the boy, still dissatisfied, had 
taken all and gone off into a far country; howhe had 
wasted his substance there; how, when the money was 
gone, the friends had gone also; how he had come to be 
in want and bound himself to a citizen of that country and 
become a swineherd ; how, when he would fain have filled 
his belly, as the phrase is, with the husks that the swine 
did eat—that is, the pods of the carob—no one gave to 
him; and how at last he came to himself and said, “ In 
miy father’s house there is enough and to spare; I will arise 
and go to my father, and say to him, I have sinned against 
heaven and in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son: make me as one of thy hired servants.” 

How long it took this prodigal son to come to him- 
self, how long it took him to decide that he was foolish, 
and to make the resolve to arise and go back to his father, 
to be his father’s servant instead of the servant of a citizen 
of this far-off country, we do not know. But we know 
how the modern prodigal does; how long he cogitates ; 
how many hindrances stand in his way. He has lived his 
worldly, earthly life, and at length grows dissatisfied, and 
begins to think that he will seek for satisfaction somewhere 
else. And first there comes to him a citizen of the far 
country, who says, “ You are mistaken; you do not need 
to go outside this far country.+ It is true you have been a 
failure; you have wasted your substance in riotous living; 
you have lived with harlots; but you do not need to do 
that. There are very reputable women living in this coun- 
try, there are very excellent men in thiscountry; do not live 
riotously any longer; be temperate, be honest, be indus- 
trious ; the carob-pods are not bad eating if you know how 
to cook them. And if you are frugal, and temperate, and 
honest—but not too honest—you may come in time to 
own herds of swine—yes, and employ a swineherd—who 
knows? You do not need religion ; all you need is to be 
a reformed and reputable citizen of this far country ; that 
is enough.” Still he is not satisfied; still he thinks he 
will go and find this father of his. Then Philosophy 
comes to him, clad in academic robes and with its book in 
hand. “ My friend,” it says, “you are mistaken; there is 
not any father and there is not any home; your notion 
that once you were with your father and at home is a 
dream—an iridescent dream, born of some champagne 
supper; I have been on the highest hill hereabout, and I 
have swept the whole horizon, from north to south and 
from east to west, with my spyglass, and I cannot see any 
father’s home nor any father. It is true this far country 
is a poor country, and carob-pods are poor eating; never- 
theless, there is nothing better; certainly you and I do 
not know of anything better. Do not waste your time in 
going after a father who, for aught you know, has no ex- 
istence.” 

Still this young man is not satisfied. He looks about 
for some wiser and better counselor. And then the dog- 
matist comes, holding a creed in one hand and a Bible in 
the other; and the dogmatist says: ‘These men are all 
wrong; this far country cannot satisfy you; carob-pods 
are poor eating; you do need a father, and there is a 
father; but you are mistaken in thinking you can find 
him now; he is afar off, and you are in a far country, and 
you must wait until you die before you can see your 
father. But I have a splendid definition of him; it de- 
scribes all his attributes, and gives a full account of his 
government; take that. Or, if you are not satisfied with 





1 Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Reported by Henry Winans and 
revised by the author. 
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that, here is a book which tells about him; for he was 
once in this far country and lived here with certain of his 
children, and this book tells what his children knew about 
him : either take what his children have said he says, or 
take our definition. That is the very best you can do.” 
Still he is not satisfied, and he turns to find another counselor 
at his side, clad in a long white robe and with the cross 
upon his breast. This counselor says: ‘“ They are all mis- 
taken: the citizen of this country is mistaken—the world 
will never satisfy you; the agnostic is mistaken—there is a 
father; the dogmatist is mistaken—you do not have to 
wait until you die. But still the father is not here. You 
are in a far country, and you cannot get away from the con- 
fines of it; but the father has sent the Church here to take 
his place; the Church is the vicegerent of the father, the 
representative of the father ; the Church will tell you more 
or less infallibly what you ought to know, and more or less 
infallibly what you ought to do; the Church will hear the 
confession of your sins and will pronounce absolution, and 
so take from you the burden of your sins. Give up the idea 
that you can see your father here, and take a Church.” 

Those are the four counselors that stand at the side of 
every man who is wondering whether he can arise and go 
to his father. Over against them all—citizen of the world, 
agnostic philosopher, dogmatist, ecclesiastic—I want to 
put before you this morning the simple truth that you can 
go to your Father here and now. 

In the first place, it is certain that the far country will 
not satisfy you. It has never satisfied. From the days 
of the Hebrew Ecclesiastes to the days of Byron with 
his “Childe Harold” and Tennyson with his “ Two 
Voices,” the witness is a universal one that the cup of life 
sparkles only at the brim. It does not satisfy. It gives 
but carob-pods, and the man goes hungry that feeds on 
them. You are immortal, and this world is transient. 
Suppose you do succeed, suppose you get all you desire. 
You are fond of study, and you get books and opportunity to 
study ; you are fond of influence, and you get that; you are 
fond of the power that money gives you, and you get money 
and the power that money gives. What then? In ten, twenty, 
thirty, forty, or fifty years, the ship that never failed to 
touch at every door will touch at yours, and you will go on 
board and wili leave your books and your bonds and your 
stocks and your influence all behind. You cannot take 
them with you. You are immortal. You have been heap- 
ing up much goods and saying, “ Eat, drink, and be merry, 
for thou hast many things laid up for many years.” Pres- 
ently God shall say, “ Fool, this night thy life shall be 
required of thee.” Whatthen? You are spiritual, and this 
world is earthly and terrestrial: how can you expect it will 
feed you? If aman is hungryand you show him a picture, 
will a picture satisfy his stomach? Ifa man desires beauty, 
will a dinner satisfy his taste? How can you expect 
things will satisfy the hunger for reverence, for hope, for 
love—in one word, for God? You are more than a 
machine, more than an animal. There is the divine and 
spiritual in you, and you know that there is the divine and 
spiritual in you, and these hungerings that make you dis- 
satisfied are calls to you, bearing their witness that the 
far country cannot satisfy you. The man who says to 
you, ‘“ Be honest, be true, be pure, be good, leave the har- 
lots alone, lead an honest and temperate life, and you will 
succeed,” gives you wise counsel ; but if he tells you that 
that is enough, he is telling you a lie. 

Then there is that other counselor, the agnostic. He 
tells you that there is no Father and there is no home— 
at all events, no Father and no home that we can know 
about. I affirm, on the contrary, that we can and do 
know the invisible and spiritual directly and immediately. 
You have eyes to see the outward thing, and you have 
ears to hear the outward voice, you have senses that 
deal with this world in which you live: use them, use 
them carefully, follow them whithersoever they lead, but 
do not think that you have no other sense and no other 
knowledge than that. You have also a power of vision 
that deals with the infinite and the eternal; you have 
in you an eye that can see the invisible, and an ear 
that can hear the inaudible. Perhaps you have used that 
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eye so little that it is dim with want of use, and that ear 
has been so filled with the noises of the world that it has 
lost its capacity to hear the still, small voice. But it is 
there. You have it still. Study the testimony of the men 
whom I may call (coining a word for the purpose) the men 
of outsight—that is, the men who look on the outer world 
and investigate its phenomena; study the testimony of 
Tyndalland Spencer and Huxley and Haeckel and Darwin, 
recognize their industry, their assiduity, their valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the world. But do not 
think that they are the only witnesses. Men of insight also 
there have been in the world—from the time of Plato to 
the time of James Martineau; from the time of Homer to 
the time of Bryant and Tennyson and Wordsworth and 
Browning and Whittier. These men have seen what there 
is within the soul of man; they have seen the invisible ; 
they have brought to bear on the dusty parchment the white 
heat of passionate love and ardent reverence, and out 
of the before meaningless page has leaped the invisible 
writing. If you have no ears to hear the Voice, listen to 
the interpreters; if you have no eyes to see the Presence, 
look at the picture which their hands have painted. They 
are also witnesses as worthy of your credence as the others. 
God is not a dream; the home is not a vision; and God 
and the home are not mere pictures which poets have 
painted out of their imagination; they are the reality 
which men of divine vision have seen and presented to 
men of duller sight. 

The dogmatist comes to you with his Bible and his creed, 
and he tells you that you cannot hope to see and know 
God here and now; God is, but you must wait until the 
by and by that you may see him; meanwhile take what 
the creed and the Bible tell you. What do the creed and 
the Bible tell you? This: that God is a living God; that 
God is in the hearts of his children, brooding them, inspir- 
ing them, talking to them, talking with them. If to-day 
any man in the Church should say, ‘God does not hear 
prayer,” orthodox theology would condemn him. But the 
Bible does not more distinctly reveal the truth that God 
hears prayer than it does the truth that God speaks to man. 
The declaration that man can hear God is affirmed with 
more emphasis and more repeatedly than the declaration 
that God can hear man. You may go into one of our 
college museums, and there you may see a little row of 
arrow-heads, and they will tell you something of the men 
that lived in long past ages—men who have now all dis- 
appeared. So it is imagined that this Bible remains to 
show that God was once upon the earth, though he has 
gone now; he did inspire Isaiah, but he inspires no one 
to-day ; he did speak to prophets, but he speaks to no one 
now; he was in Israel, but he is not in America; Palestine 
was Holy Land, but not New York. I do not wonder that 
we do not think New York is holy land; yet it is not much 
worse than Jerusalem. That is the glory of this revelation 
— its declaration that a country was holy because God was 
in the hearts of some of the people trying to make it holy. 
I want to put my faith in this matter just as explicitly and 
clearly as I can: God guided Abraham Lincoln as truly 
as he guided Moses; God led the children of America 
through the Civil War as truly as he ever led the children 
of Israel through Joshua’s wars ; God spoke to the heart 
of John G. Whittier as truly as he ever spoke to the heart 
of Isaiah. Men ask, Do you believe the inspiration was 
the same in kind? I do not know how God spoke to 
Isaiah ; I do not know how God spoke to Whittier; I do 
not know how God speaks to men; and therefore I cannot 
tell what difference there is in kind; but I know that the 
same God that revealed himself personally and directly to 
the one revealed himself personally and directly to the 
other—as really, as truly, as genuinely, as actually, in the 
heart of a Beecher or a Brooks as in the heart of a Paul 
or a Peter. Not, God was in his world: God Zs in his 
world. If any man holds up the creed, therefore, to you 
and says, take a definition of God instead of God, he is 
offering you hardtack for bread—do not take it; if any 
man holds up the Bible to you and says you cannot find 
God for yourself, you must take a book that tells what he 
once was, he is misinterpreting the Bible—this is heresy, 
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though it is not so labeled. The creed is a definition of 
God; if it will help you to find him, take it. The Bible is 
a guide-book to God; if it will guide you to him, take it. 
But take it that it may guide you to him; never take it in 
the place of him. “If a man love me, he will keep my 
words, and my Father will love him, and we will come 
unto him and make our abode withhim.” That is Christ’s 
saying, and you cannot have anything more explicit than 
that. He will abide with Payl, with Peter, with John, but 
not with Paul, Peter, and John only: with all who love him 
and keep his commandments. Men say that inspiration 
ended with the New Testament. The New Testament 
itself repudiates and denies the assertion: “If any man 
love me, he will keep my words ; and if any man love me 
and keep my words, 1 and my Father will come—not only 
will come, but will make our abode with him.” Enoch 
walks the world to-day, and God is with him. I call you 
to God—not to a creed, not to a book. 

And, finally, the ecclesiastic stands by your side; offers 
a Church, a Church as God’s representative in the world. 
Of course I do not object tothe Church, or I should not be 
a member of it. What I do object to is the statement that 
the Church is the representative of God in the world, as 
though God were not here representing himself. What is 
the Church? As I understand it, the Church is the great 
undefined, unorganized body of all men who have God in 
their hearts ; and the Christian Church is the Church of all 
men in all ages who have God, as he has been revealed in 
Jesus Christ, in their hearts; and that is the best Church 
because Christ is the best of all the divine revelations. 
And the witness of the Church is that God is in the world 
to-day. Ifthe Church has not God in the heart of it, the 
Church is nothing; it is a mere ethical institution. The 
very message, the very ministry, the very function of the 


- Church is to say to the world, not, We are a representative 


of God, we personate God, but, We are the witness to a 
God who is in the heart of his children here and now. 

So I call you to arise and go to your Father. I call the 
little children that are here to go to their Father. They 
cannot understand the creed; they need not. They can- 
not comprehend the Bible; they need not. They cannot 
comprehend theology; they need not. But a little child, 
better than most older people, can understand that God 
is in conscience and in love in father love and mother love. 
I call you to arise and go to your Father, little children. 
I call you, young men, to arise and go to your Father. We 
should be glad to have you flocking into our church, but I 
do not call you to the church ; I wish I could meet you in the 


_ Sunday-school studying the Bible, but I am not calling you 


to the Bible. I call on you to arise and go to your Father, 
and I declare to you that there is in you a power ot vision, 
and that you can see him face to face. In the old time Moses 
went up into the mountain-top, and it was covered with 
thick clouds, and quaked, and the lightnings played upon its 
summit, and men dared not go up; but when Christ came 
he went up a mountain that was verdure-clad to its summit, 
and all the people followed him thither, and had the rev- 
elation of God made to themselves directly. The mount of 
God is not Mount Sinai, it is the Mount of Beatitudes. It 
is grass-clad to the top, and the flowers bloom upon it, and 
the birds sing about it, and the sunshine irradiates it, and 
the multitude may climb it. Go up thither and stand there 
face to face with God, and talk with him, and hear him talk 
to you. Arise and go to your Father. Fathers and mothers, 
I call on you to go to your Father. Howcan youtake this 
little child who is put into your hands and train him for this 
life and beyond unless you have a better, a wiser Friend 
than the minister or the school-teacher? Old men that 
draw near to the confines of eternity, come, come to your 
Father. If the Book will help you, take the Book; if the 
creed will help you, take the creed; if the Church will help 
you, take the Church; but do not stop content with either. 
Do not wait for death—He is here; do not think to look 
back across the centuries for Him; He who was there is 
here. The far country, says Augustine, is forgetfulness of 
God. You have come out of the far country when you have 
turned your thought, your aspiration, your love to your 
Father, and forget Him no more. 
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The Religious World 


At the last monthly meeting of the Methodist 
Social Union, in this city, the fresh and in- 
teresting topic, “ Should our Churches and 
their Services be Generally Advertised?” was the subject of dis- 
cussion. The speakers—Bishop Fowler, of the Methodist Church, 
Mr. Charles A. Dana, of the New York “ Sun,” Mr. Herbert F. 
Gunnison, of the Brooklyn “ Eagle,” and Mr. N. C. Fowler— 
seemed to agree that to reach the people the churches should 
avail themselves more than they do of the approved methods of 
newspaper advertising. Mr. Gunnison, in reporting some sta- 
tistics which he had collected showing that about fifty per cent. 
of the Protestant churches in Brooklyn advertise their services 
in the newspapers, said : 


If the churches would utilize the religious advertising columns throughout 
th week, it would be, in my judgment, the most effective method they could 
adopt. Foradvertising their prayer-meetings, Christian Endeavor and Epworth 
League meetings, entertainments, special meetings, etc., the Saturday announce- 
ments are not sufficient. It should be a daily reminder. The theaters are not 
satisfied with one-day-a-week advertising. 1d.» not advocate the use of the per- 
sonal column of a newspaper, as one clergyman in New York has been doing 
recently ; but a dignified statement of the activities of a church, placed under 
the proper classification, would, I believe, be of great benefit. People of to-day 
look to the newspapers for the announcement of the things in which they are 
most interested. It is no longer the custom to hear of deaths.and marriages 
from the pulpit, as was formerlythe custom. All these things, together with the 
announcement of amusements, social gatherings, meetings of all kinds, are bul- 
letined in the papers. A more liberal practice of this policy on the part of the 
Church would, I think, prove a great advantage. 


Mr. N. C. Fowler, whose ideas about advertising are nothing if 
not origina! and suggestive, pertinently pointed out that— 


It is the business of advertising to bring people to the church door. It’s the 
business of the clergyman, the ushers, and the people of the church to make 
him comein. There is no use in advertising the church unless the church has 
the right kind of material in its people. The goods are all right, for religion 
can hold its own anywhere, but the salesmen of religion are frequently as dis- 
honest as the salesmen of clothing on Chatham Street. It’s just as dishonest 
to advertise welcome when there is no welcome as to advertise all-wool coats and 
vests when they are both made of shoddy. If your minister doesn’t know how to 
advertise the church properly, and your church deacons don’t understand it, 
hire a man who does. If religion is what you say it is, it is just as much your 
duty to properly tell the people about it as it is the duty of the business man to 
make people buy of him. 


A striking collection of posters was exhibited, illustrating to what 
extent the churches are availing themselves of modern business 
methods of attracting attention. 


Advertising 
Church Services 


The “ Examiner” gives an interesting 
account of the different phases of relig- 
ious life in Chicago University. The 
“Christian Union” of the University includes all teachers 
and students who choose to participate in spiritual and philan- 
thropic activity and Bible study. It supports a Sunday even- 
ing service in the University Chapel, and a Sunday afternoon 
Bible lecture. It maintains a settlement in the region of the 
stock-yards, where six members of the University have been 
in residence during the winter. There area Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association and a Young Women’s Association, and these 
also operate missions. There is a volunteer band of students 
numbering thirty, who are to become foreign missionaries. 
Professor Burton, of the Divinity School, meets on Sunday 
afternoon the students of all departments for discussion of 
difficulties affecting the religious life. He also teaches a class 
in the life of Christ. There are other Bible classes conducted 
by Professor Tufts, of the department of Philosophy, and Pro- 
fessor Mathews, of the Divinity School. This is but a partial 
enumeration of the man$ forms of religious and philanthropic 
life in the great University. The object ofits President and his 
associates is to make its spiritual life as positive as its intellectual. 


Religion in Chicago 
University 


We are very glad to call 
wondhendiiy and Christian Unity attention to, and to heartily 
commend, the following cir- 


cular issued by the Advisory Committee of the Brotherhood of 
Christian Unity : 


It is becoming a custom in England among both Nonconformist and Angli- 
can churches to devote Whitsunday to a consideration of the subject of Chris- 
tian unity. A movement in the same direction has begun in America. Four 
hundred ministers of all denominations at a gathering in Chicago, February 11 
of this year, voted unanimously to adopt the custom. At the Annual Confer- 
ence of the Congregational Association of New Jersey (which includes also the 
cities of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington), a resolution was intro- 
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duced and unanimously carried approving the plan and recommending it to the 
other Congregational State Associations and to the National Council. 

This circular is issued by the Brotherhood of Christian Unity in furtherance 
of the plan. All who receive the circular are requested to aid in one or more 
of the following ways: 

1. Report if you will preach on Christian Unity the coming Whitsunday, 
June 2. 

2. State whether you will join the movement for making it an annual custom. 

3. Have this notice copied in all the journals and periodicals you can reach. 

4. Distribute the circulars as widely as youcan. They will be supplied (post- 
paid) for two cents per copy, one dollar per hundred copies. 

The spirit of unity is growing rapidly. Christendom is becoming weary of 
its divisions. The adoption of the plan suggested will develop sympathy 
among churches of different forms and orders, and will thus prepare for the ideal 
“unity in diversity” toward which the Church Universal is tending. 

BisHopr J. H. VINCENT, D.D., 

Chancellor of Chautauqua University. 
Rev. DAvip H. GREER, D.D., 

Rector of St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York. 
REv. JoHN HENRY BARROWS, D.D., 

Chairman of the World’s Parliament of Religions, Chicago. 
Rev. CHARLES H. PARKHURST, D.D., 

Pastor Madison Square Presbyterian Church, New York. 
RoBERT C. OGDEN, E5q., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Committee. 
THEODORE F. SEWARD, East Orange, N. J., 
Secretary. 
Resignation One of the most Prominent pastors and 
of the earnest workers in the Congregational 


churches of the United States for the last 
twenty-five years has been the Rev. J. K. 
McLean, D.D., of the First Congregational Church, Oakland, 
Cal. For twenty-three years he has been pastor of this one 
church, which under his ministry has grown to be perhaps the 
strongest of the denomination, and one of the strongest of any 
denomination, on the Pacific coast. About a year ago Dr. 
McLean was elected to the presidency of the Pacific Theological 
Seminary, and, although he was relieved of many other duties, he 
has found the occupancy of the two positions too heavy a draft 
upon his strength. He has therefore resigned his position as 
pastor. Still in the prime of his powers, a man of judicial spirit, 
broad and scholarly, cultured, of great practical wisdom, his in- 
fluence is sure to be felt in the development of Christian educa- 
tion on all the coast. 


Rev. Dr. McLean 


While we are speaking of 
matters on the Pacific coast, 
we will refer to a new move- 
ment which has been inaugurated by the Rev. William H. 
McDougal, of San Mateo, Cal., having as its object the eradica- 
tion of the public dram-shop. A conference on this subject was 
held in Oakland on March 22. Mr. McDougal proposes a 
Council in each town, composed of representatives of every 
political, industrial, reformatory, religious, or benevolent organiza- 
tion, for the purpose of advising as to the suppression of the 
saloon. The Council shall seek co-operative counsel and effort 
(a) to close drinking-saloons in as many places and on as many 
hours of the day and days of the year as possible; (4) to break 
the baneful political power of the saloon; and (c) to lessen by 
proper laws its perilous social attractions, or (@) to counteract 
these by providing other and unobjectionable places of resort.” 
It expressly eliminates discussion of the two great divisive sub- 
jects—license laws and laws regarding personal habits, as to 
which there appears to be no possibility of common judgment or 
action. A statement of the purpose of this Council is given in 
a recent address by the Rev. William Rader, assistant to Dr. 
McLean in Oakland. A pamphlet is also published giving full 
particulars concerning the movement, with its Constitution. 
Copies of this may be obtained at cost ($1 per hundred) through 
the Rev. W. H. McDougal, San Mateo, Cal. 


Oberlin has always been recognized 
as one of the great centers of spiritual 
activity on this continent. It still 
continues its splendid service in the cause of missions. If any 
doubt that, they will do well to secure a copy of the “ Oberlin 
Review ” for April and read the article on “ Oberlin’s Missionary 
Alumni.” From it we find that scarcely a mission of the Amer- 
ican Board is without a representative ‘of that institation. They 
are in Japan, India, Micronesia, and China; they are also in the 
various denominations. It is, therefore, not surprising that there 
should be located in Oberlin a Missionary Home, to which chil- 
dren may be sent while the missionaries in the field continue 
their work. In the list of those who have entered the foreign 
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service we find not far from two hundred names. This is a 
remarkable showing, and it is doubtful if any institution in the 
country surpasses or even equals it. In connection with a men- 
tion of this work we may call attention to the earnest appeal 
which has been sent out in behalf of the Oberlin Missionary 
Home. About $12,000 are needed for the work. A new build- 
ing is almost imperatively demanded. Missionaries in the foreign 
field are not able to find for their children suitable accommoda- 
tions. Surely if the missionaries are willing to continue their 
work and be separated from those whom they love, the churches 
at home ought to make generous provision for their children in 
this country. The Oberlin Missionary Home has already done 
a great work, and its appeal to the churches is urgent and reason- 
able. The name of the Rev. H. M. Tenney, of Oberlin, is 
appended to the appeal, and he would no doubt gladly act as 
agent for any desiring to contribute to this noble object. 


An association has been formed in 
St. Louis for the purpose of oppos- 
ing the tendency to ritualism and 
sacerdotalism in the Protestant Episcopal Church. It is said 
by those familiar with the objects of the association that it will 
endeavor, by the dissemination of literature, to teach the mem- 
bers of the Church just what is lawful according to the rubrics 
and canons of the Church, and to show them to what the prac- 
tices in certain churches and missions tend. The movement 
was not started until Bishop Tuttle had been notified concerning 
it. In aconversation he said he thought that it was unwise. A 
reporter asked him: “ Your position, then, Bishop, is that you 
object to ultra-ritualism on the ground that it is un-American, 
and not that you object to it personally as a mode of conducting 
services?” The reply was, “ Yes; I think that is about it.” 
* And you will not interfere with any of the rituals that may be 
adopted?” “No, I should think not.” “ Not even the confes- 
sional?” “No.” One of the ministers of St. Louis most 
strongly opposed to the movement is the Rev. Robert A. Hol- 
land, D.D.; and one who is quoted as thinking that the growth 
of ritualism is a menace is the Rev. Charles Trotman, D.D. 
Such movements are perhaps more common in England than 
here, but sooner or later there must be a sharp line drawn 
between ritualists and sacerdotalists and the more evangelical 
teachers in the Episcopal Church. 


When Mrs. Humphry Ward was asked 
what Unitarianism had done for England, 
her reply was, “It has produced James 
Martineau.” He has now reached his ninetieth year. He has 
been pastor in Dublin, in Liverpool, and professor in Man- 
chester and in London. He is one of the most voluminous 
and suggestive writers of our time. The works of no man 
have been more valuable in stemming the tide of material- 
istic philosophy. His sermons are the food of teachers in all 
denominations. After a peculiarly fruitful life he is enjoying 
an honored and a revered old age. On the completion of his 
ninetieth year the “ Christian Register,” of Boston, published a 
series of letters from prominent men throughout the country 
bearing witness to the high appreciation in which Dr. Martineau 
is held by others than those of his own denomination. He is 
one of the few men who belong to the whole Christian world. 
From these letters we make a few selections. Dr. Moxon, of 
Springfield, emphasizes the value of his “‘ Endeavors after the 
Christian Life.” President Andrews, of Brown University, says : 
“ Dr. Martineau is in many respects one of the phenomena of 
our age. Sut in no respect is he more remarkable than jin that 
prophetic endowment of his, which has enabled him to foresee, 
amid all the clouds with which Socialism has obscured the theo- 
logical sky, that there was light ahead for the Christian faith.” 
Dr. Ward, of the “ Independent,” is chiefly impressed with the 
“ golden candor” of the man. Mr. Alden, of “ Harper’s Maga- 
zine,” emphasizes his vigorous English. Dr. R.S. Storrs ac- 
knowledges that by him he has often been enriched in thought 
and spirit. President Warren, of Boston University, thinks that 
it would be impossible to name a living Christian teacher who, 
through so long a period, in so wide a circle, has been recog- 
nized and felt as a potent personal force. The Rev. Theodore 
C. Williams says: “No English writer has so much fortified 
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idealistic ethics against the so-called English school.” Dr. George 
A. Gordon thinks his ablest book is “ Types of Ethical Theory,” 
and says “ it would be difficult to name a better British repre- 
sentative of the nobler intellectual movements of our century.” 
Dr. Lyman Abbott says: “As a seer whose intellectual phi- 
losophy is the product of his own spiritual experience, the cen- 
tury has produced no superior to James Martineau.” Professor 
J. H. Thayer, of Harvard, thinks his “ Study of Religion ” is the 
most valuable of his books. 


The Rev. Andrew Murray 
is well known in America 
as well as in Great Britain 
as an author of devotional books, among which are “ Abide in 
Christ” and “ The Spirit of Christ.” For many years he has 
been pastor of a church at Wellington, Cape Colony. Over 
twenty years ago he read the “ Life of Mary Lyon,” and became 
impressed with the idea of starting just such a seminary as 
Mount Holyoke for the education of young women in South 
Africa. His congregation was composed of descendants of the 
French Huguenots who, fleeing from persecution in France two 
hundred years before, had settled in the Dutch colonies of South 
Africa. They wished to build some monument or memorial to 
their ancestors, and Mr. Murray suggested that the best memorial 
would be such a school as that at South Hadley. After much 
thought, consultation, and prayer, letters were written to the 
Massachusetts Holyoke asking for a graduate to found a simi- 
lar school at the Cape of Good Hope. This resulted in the 
going out of Miss Abbie P. Ferguson and Miss Anna E. Bliss. 
The institution was opened in January, 1874. From that time 
the work has steadily grown. The standard of education is 
high, and the work has now grown to the dimensions of a college. 
It has established three branches in different States of South 
Africa, and a fourth is now asked for. It is decided to place the 
parent institution upon a collegiate basis, and for this purpose 
new buildings are required; also scholarships to enable stu- 
dents to go on to advanced work, and an endowment to put the 
college upon a permanent foundation. For this, and scholar- 
ships and endowment, nearly $100,000 is needed. Of this 
amount the Colonial Government at the Cape has prom- 
ised $25,000 provided an equal amount can be added to it. 
$5,000 of this is promised if the other $20,000 can be raised, and 
$2,500 of this is already received. Thesituation is this: $30,000 
waiting for $17,500. Huguenot Seminary is well named “ The 
Light of the Cape.” During the twenty-one years of its exist- 
ence it has sent out five hundred teachers, and forty mission- 
aries to the farthest parts of Southern and Central Africa. Out 
of seven missionaries sent from Europe to a station in Central 
Africa, six died of tropical fever, while at another mission station 
in the same region taught by native white female graduates from 
Huguenot Seminary, all successfully survived the fever. One of 
the teachers of this Seminary is now in this country, presenting 
its needs at missionary meetings and church services. Any one 
wishing to secure her services can address Miss Anna M. Cum- 
mings, Strafford, Vt. Contributions to this cause will be re- 
ceived by Charles Hopkins, Financial’ Agent, 120 Broadway, 
New York City, who will also be glad to give any further infor- 
mation concerning it. 


Huguenot College at Wellington, 
South Africa 


We have been much interested in the 
A Working Church Year-Book of the Westminster Presby- 
terian Church, in Buffalo, of which the 
Rev. S. V. V. Holmes is pastor. Itgis a model of its kind. 
Together with the organizations common to most churches, there 
is one not usually found. It is the Westminster House, the first 
social settlement in the city of Buffalo. This house has been 
in operation for about a year, and already has proved its right 
to exist. In connection with it we find a free kindergarten, a 
sewing-school, a working-girls’ club, four boys’ clubs, a + Penny 
Provident Fund,” mothers’ meetings, a men’s Social Science 
Club, a poor-relief department, and one for the care of the sick. 
It is a common remark of those who have studied carefully the 
social settlement movement that there is no better plan of con- 
ducting such settlements than to have them carried on by indi- 
vidual churches. Thus the life of the Church finds an outlet in 
the varied forms of activity of the settlement. 
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tA Memorial Volume of Classical Studies? 


The circumstances of the issue of this handsome volume 
give it an emotional interest which makes it a volume 
separate and distinct among the collected records of the 
investigations of scholars, It is a gathering of twenty-one 
studies of classical problems, printed as a tribute to one of 
the best-known classical students of the present day, at the 
conclusion of fifty years of his service in a single institu- 
tion. Professor Drisler became tutor in Columbia College 
in 1843. He was, after 1845, successively, for twelve 
years, adjunct Professor of the Latin and Greek Languages, 
for ten years Professor of the Latin Language and Litera- 
ture, for twenty-six years Professor of the Greek Language, 
till, in 1893, he completed fifty years of honorable service. 
A few of his former students have given this volume in 
commemoration of his life given to scholarship and made 
memorable, not only by professional labors, but also by a 
long list—not yet, we hope, complete—of works whose 
editor or author Professor Drisler has been. 

The list of these students is itself an interesting one. 
Of the twenty-one studies in the volume, fifteen are by 
members of the faculties of Columbia and Barnard Colleges, 
including Professors Gottheil, Peck, Merriam, Jackson, 
Perry, Young, Woodward, Knapp, Brander Matthews, and 
Murray Butler; the remainder are by such men as Profes- 
sors Sloane, of Princeton, Gudeman, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr. To be rep- 
resented in a memorial volume by scholars like these is a 
peculiar honor. 

These circumstances give this volume an interest to 
all persons concerned with scholarship and university 
influences. The studies themselves for the most part 
appeal in the first instance to specialists, but many of them 
have a much wider interest. There is a brief note, for 
example, by Professor Murray Butler, which suggests even 
more than it presents. It concerns itself with one of the 
contributions of Mr. John Fiske, as given in his “ Outlines 
of Cosmic Philosophy,” presenting the doctrine that the 
prolongation of the period of infancy in man was caused 
by the necessity for development of increasingly complex 
physical and psychical adaptations, and in time must 
suffice to effect the gradual differentiation of a horde into 
primeval family groups. The prolongation of this infancy 
period in man—that is, to a length far exceeding the time 
taken for infancy by any other animals—affords a needed 
opportunity for the adjustment of the complex physical 
and psychical activities to their environment. So much 
Fiske has set forth. But Professor Butler quotes the 
theory of Anaximander as preserved by Eusebius: “ Fur- 
ther, he (Anaximander) says that in the beginning man 
was born from animals of a different species. His reason 
is that, while,other animals quickly find food for themselves, 
man alone requires a prolonged period of suckling. Hence, 
had man been originally such as he is now, he could never 
have survived.” The theory seems certainly to be one of 
the scientific ideas that, as Professor Butler says, were the 
property of the early Greek philosophers, were first for- 
gotten by the Greeks themselves, then overlooked by the 
Middle Ages, and finally rediscovered and fully demon- 
strated by the modern scientific spirit. 

Another interesting though perhaps less serious contri- 
bution is that of Professor Brander Matthews, who points 
out a number of survivals on the modern stage of the 
dramatic methods of a much earlier period. A much more 
carefully worked out study by Professor Gudeman, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, has interest, not only for the 
specific detail of the apocryphal works given forth as 
under the authorships of Plato, Aristotle, and the Rheto- 
ricians, but also as countenancing, if not demonstrating, a 
theory of appearance of supposititious works in as distinctly 
marked groups as those in which appear the works of genius. 

Some of the purely philological papers in this volume, 
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such as, for example, Professor Peck’s valuable study of 
“ Onomatopoetic Words in Latin,” deserve fuller treatment 
than a mere mention; but to discuss them would demand 
the introduction of more of technical detail than properly 
can be given in this notice. We must, however, reserve 
room to speak of a group of archzological papers by Pro- 
fessors Merriam and Jackson, of Columbia. The contribu- 
tion of Professor Jackson is a monograph on the arms of 
the ancient Persians, with reference to the description 
which Herodotus gives, as tested in the light of standards 
drawn from Iranian literature, the Avesta, old Persian in- 
scriptions, Pahlavi books, and later Persian writings, and 
also from the monuments of Iran itself. The monograph 
is illustrated with figures from the rock-sculptures of 
Behistan and Persepolis, and deserves serious study. Three 
others, by Professor Merriam, are studies of certain bronzes 
and bas-reliefs in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. In 
the first paper Professor Merriam identifies a bronze statue 
in the Museum as a typical specimen of the Peloponnesian 
school, in the manner of Polyclitus, and of a period not 
far from the middle of the fifth century. In the second 
paper is a study of the fragments of the three statues of 
Geryon in the Cypriote collection, and of the bas-relief rep- 
resenting the attack of Hercules upon Geryon’s herd and 
its keepers. The third monozraph is a study of that 
phase of the myth of the conflict of Hercules with the 
Hydra in which the crab appears as the antagonist of the 
hero. The myth of the Hydra is the personification of 
the efforts of man to eradicate the pest of the poison- 
ous marsh malaria from the narrow strip of coast-land 
between the mountains and the sea. The myth typifies 
advancing civilization which conquers the wild powers of 
nature and ameliorates the condition of man. The per- 
sistent character of the malarious influence, which is no 
sooner thought to be quelled than it bursts out afresh, is 
vividly portrayed by the experience of Hercules, who found 
that where a hand was cut off or bruised two immediately 
grew in its place. The cleansing power of fire was at last 
resorted to, and the pest was destroyed. 

But we have not space to discuss the monographs in 
detail. The book is a credit to American scholarship as 
well as a fit tribute to the honored name of Professor 
Drisler. We hope it is the forerunner of a long line of ° 
contributions to scholarship to be. issued by the new 
Columbia University Press. 

Hull House Maps and Papers. By Residents of Hull 
House, Chicago. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York.) The in- 
valuable work which Charles Booth did for England is well 
begun for this country by the volume before us, containing the 
results of an investigation into the amount and degree of poverty 
in a typical crowded district in Chicago. In plan the work lays 
no claim to originality. The residents at Hull House have 
simply carried forward the lines of investigation entered upon by 
Mr. Booth, but this very fact adds to the value of the volume. 
The district selected for investigation was one, about a third of 
a square mile in extent, in the immediate neighborhood of the 
Social Settlement at which the investigators have resided. An 
intensive study of such a district is at present indefinitely more 
valuable than an extensive study involving even more labor but 
covering the entire city. The papers contained in this volume 
are necessarily of unequal merit, but the order of work is 
high, whether from the standpoint of science or that of human 
interest. A large part of the teaching of the volume will be con- 
veyed by the maps setting forth by means of colors the nation- 
alities and wages of the families in this district. These maps 
have the merit of simplicity. Any one by glancing at them may 
see just what the situation is. In the map of nationalities, it is 
worthy of note that homes occupied by English-speaking families 
are marked by the white rectangles, and although the term Eng- 
lish-speaking includes all English, Scotch, Welsh, and Canadian 
immigrants, and children over ten years of age with Irish or 
Continental parentage, nevertheless but little of the map is 
white. Still more interesting, however, is the map giving the 
wages in the district. Black indicates families earning less than 
$5 a week; blue, those earning from $5 to $10; red, those earn- 
ing from $10 to $15; green, those from $15 to $20; and yellow, 
anything over $20. All the wage-earning families belong to the 
first four classes, and blue (indicating incomes from $5 to $10) 
is the most frequent color. Those having incomes of less than 
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five dollars a week are the irregularly employed unskilled laborers, 
especially Italian laborers, The wages of the men during the 
busy season is $1.25 a day, but these men are out of employment 
so much of the year that the weekly income for their families is 
less than five dollars. Of the papers in the volume the most valu- 
able are those of Mrs. Kelley upon the “ sweating system ” and 
the wage-earning children. Her arraignment of the “ sweating 
system ” carries weight with economists as well as philanthro- 
pists. She shows that the “ sweat-shop ” system stands as a bar 
to improved methods of manufacturing: “ While the textile mills 
in which the material for garments is spun and woven have 
been constantly enlarged and improved both as to the machinery 
used and the healthfulness of the surroundings of the workpeo- 
ple,” the garment trade is still carried on with “ the same primi- 
tive machines which were used thirty years ago.” The chapter 
upon the receipts and expenditures of cloak-makers in Chicago 
as compared with New York is extremely interesting, though of 
less scientific value than the chapters prepared by Mrs. Kelley. 
As John Stuart Mill once had the courage to say when running 
for Parliament, the working classes “are given to lying,” and 
when a Jewish cloak-maker is asked to state his wages, his 
individual pride may lead him to stretch the ‘truth in one direc- 
tion, or his hatred of employers may lead him to stretch it in 
the other. However, the statements of the trade-union employees 
collected by Miss Eaton form a valuable supplement to the state- 
ments of employers, usually accepted as final. The chapters 
on the Jewish quarter in Chicago, the Bohemian and Italian 
quarters, and upon the charities of the city, are full of interesting 
matter. The volume concludes with essays by Miss Addams 
and Miss Starr, setting forth the convictions for which Hull 
House stands. 


The history of the evolution of evolutionary philosophy has 
never been better told than in our own time and country. In 
particular we are impressed with Professor Osborne’s good 
account, From the Greeks to Darwin: An Outline of the Evo- 
lutionary Idea. It is hardly necessary that we should examine 
in detail this stream of thought; the story has been told once 
and again, though never, we believe, in a clearer form than Pro- 
fessor Osborne has given it. His inspection of Aristotle and of 
Kant, touching their theories of evolution of animal life, is un- 
usually clear and intelligible. We are enabled also to see just 
how Heraclitus and Empedocles stated their theory of evolution. 
The résumé sums up in few words, and in a methodical form, 
the various opinions of the ancient Greeks and of the modern 
peoples about the origin and source of life and about the way 
in which the universe mounted from the inorganic to the organic 
plane. The author remarks that environment as a transforming 
factor was observed late. This is certainly not generally known. 
In other particulars the several parts of the Darwinian theory can 
be traced back to one or another Greek philosopher. This book 
belongs to the Columbia College Biological Series, and is pub- 
lished through Macmillan & Co., of this city. 


Personality Human and Divine, being Bampton Lectures for 
1894, by J. R. Illingworth, M.A. (Macmillan & Co., New York), 
deals with the profoundest problem of life. It affirms and en- 
deavors to make some analysis of human personality; reasons 
therefrom to the personality of God; builds thereon the doctrine 
of personal communion between the two; traces the history of 
this faith as a spiritual experience ; and deduces from the whole 
survey the reasonable expectation, fulfilled in history, of an 
incarnation. The argument is well knit together; it is philo- 
sophical rather than logical—that is, depends for its value rather 
on the reasonableness of the presentation as a whole, and its 
correspondence with human experience, than on the necessary 
deduction of each conclusion from previously admitted, assumed, 
or established premises. It is a strong, sane, well-considered 
presentation of the most vital elements in the Christian’s faith— 
namely, faith in himseif as a spiritual being, faith in God asa 
spiritual Being, faith in Christ as the supreme historical mani- 
festation of God, and faith in prayer, that is, in intercourse be- 
tween God and man. 


Lingua Gemme is the name of a work by Ada L. Sutton, illus- 
trated by Mary Fairman Park. (The Merriam Company, New 
York.) It is a history of one hundred precious stones, with the 
signification and popular superstition attached to each, and also 
some appropriate poetic sentiments. In looking over the names 
of the one hundred we find a few which cannot be classed as 
precious stones, but they all have a place in the manufacture 
of jewelry. ‘The book has some practical as well as sentimental 
value. It is sumptuously published. 


El Hijo de Don Juan, by Sefior José Echegaray, has been 
translated into English by Mr. James Graham, under the title of 
The Son of Don Juan. (Robeits Brothers, Boston.) After read- 
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ing the drama we can better understand the sub-title, “ Inspired 
by the reading of [bsen’s work entitled ‘ Gengangere.’” Eche- 
garay’s play is the apotheosis of the horrible ; even Ibsen seems 
sunny in comparison. The Spanish dramatist is not satisfied 
with one or two elements of despair. He brings them all into 
play save the actual presence of death; it may be known that 
he shrinks from introducing death scenes whenever possible. In 
spite of the repulsiveness of this nightmarish production, no one 
can deny its dramatic power—a result due entirely to pathologi- 


cal causes. 
% 


Literary Notes 


—Paul Fenimore Cooper, a son of the novelist, recently died 
at Albany, at the age of seventy-one. 

—The late Prime Minister of Austria, Count Taaffe, has 
written a novel which is about to appear under the title of “« Po- 
litical Portraits.” 

—Mr. William Watson has just published the longest lyrical 
poem which he has yet written. It is in rhymed elegiacs, and is 
entitled “ A Hymn to the Sea.” 

—The Bagsters publish a very attractive edition of the Bible, 
in four small volumes and in good type, in size something after 
the fashion of a pocket Shakespeare. We only wish that they 
had published the Revised Version in this form. 

—John Gower, the author of the “ Confessio Amantis,” is 
known to have written a poem in French. This work was 
recently discovered in the library of the University of Cambridge. 
It is described as a poem of twenty-nine thousand eight-syllable 
lines. Its title is the “ Mirour de Lomme.” 

—The May “Century ” pictures the one memorial in equa- 
torial Africa in which the whole civilized world has interest. 
This is the tree beneath which is buried the heart of Dr. Living- 
stone, and upon the trunk of which a record was chiseled by one 
of the missionary’s native followers. The tree, which stands on 
the shore of Lake Bangweolo, towers above all the surrounding 
foliage. 

—The French understand how to perpetuate the memory of 
notable names in literature and art as well as those in the world 
of politics. What one of their towns is without its Rue, Avenue, 
or Place Victor Hugo? Other great men have been proportion- 
ately honored. Among the names recently given to new streets 
in Paris appear Taine, About, Feuillet, Maupassant, Meissonier, 
and Gounod. 

—Mr. John Murray says that the always modest Charles Dar- 
win once brought a manuscript to Murray féve. Laying it on 
the table, the famous naturalist said: “ Mr. Murray, here is a 
book which has‘cést me many years of hard labor; the prepara- 
tion of it has afforded me the greatest interest, but I can har ly 
hope that it will prove of any interest to the general public. Will 
you bring it out as you have my other books?” The manuscript 
was the author’s celebrated work on “ Earthworms.” It was 
published, and in three months had already reached a fifth 
edition. 

—Some time ago many readers of “ Harper’s Young People” 
constituted themselves an “ Order of the Round Table,” and at 
the World’s Fair held a reunion. The membership has come to 
be nearly a quarter of amillion. Their work consists in organ- 
izing local societies which form the nucleus of school and town 
libraries, in getting up entertainments, in studying flowers and 
minerals, in trading postage-stamps, and in holding exhibitions 
of photographs. The order has now, in a way, swallowed the 
magazine, inasmuch as the publishers of “ Harper’s Young Peo- 
ple” have changed the name of that periodical to “ Harper’s 
Round Table.” 

—A dispatch from San Francisco announces that “« Mr. Charles 
Baxter, executor of the Robert Louis Stevenson estate, has 
arrived from Samoa, en” route to England, with the manuscripts 
of the novelist’s last works, which he intends to have published. 
The novel “St. Ives,” which was almost completed; one-third 
of “ Weir of Hermiston,” the work Stevenson was engaged on 
to the day of his death; a series of monthly letters of life in 
Samoa sent to Sidney Colvin, of the British Museum, and a 
small book of fables and letters to children, are among the un- 
published works. The estate will realize from $100,000 to 
$150,000.” In this connection we note in Mr. Harold Frederic’s 
letter to the New York “ Times ” that Mr. Sidney Colvin is at 
work on an authorized edition of Stevenson’s letters. Mr. 
Frederic says : 

I have never known of a writer who put a more generous measure of his best 
into his friendly correspondence than Stevenson, particularly in later years, 
when the post was his only bond with civilization ; and the letters which Henley, 
Barrie, and numerous others are contributing to this collection will be recognized 
as forming an important item in his life-work. It is much desired that Ameri- 


cans possessing letters from his pen should communicate with Mr. Colvin at 
the British Museum. 
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The Trained Nurses’ 
Settlement 


In the article on the Social Settlements of 
New York, which appeared in The Outlook 
week before last, there was an omission which 
the writer deeply regretted, but the facts in 
regard to the new settlement were not in hand 
at an early enough period to be added to that 
article in their proper relation. There will be 
opened as soon as possible after May 1, at 
265 Henry Street, New York, a Settlement for 
Trained Nurses. The house is one of the old 
family residences of the Seventh Ward. Mr. 
Schiff has bought this house, and will have it 
altered and repaired and furnished for the 
peculiar work of this Settlement. The house 
will have an office and dispensary, and a class- 
room where the women of neighboring tene- 
ments will be taught nursing, the making of 
poultices, and will hear lectures on the care of 
infants and children, food, hygiene, and sanita- 
tion. Boys will receive lessons in the First Aid 
of the Injured. In the yard will be hammocks, 
swings, and baby-carriages, for the use of the 
cripples, chronic invalids, and convalescents. 
The house next door is occupied by the Louis 
School, the yard of which will be joined to 
that of the Nurses’ Settlement, and this—think 
of it |—will be the largest playground on the 
East Side. It is well to remember that the two 
houses—those occupied by the Nurses’ Settle- 
ment and the Louis School—are built on lots 
25x100 feet. The house will also have a 
bath-room, which will be used for emergencies 
and for the bathing of children before they are 
sent into the country. Miss Lillian D. Wald, 
who for two years has given her time and ser- 
vice to nursing among the sick poor on the 
East Side, will be the head resident, with two 
other nurses. It is hoped that two more per- 
manent workers will be secured soon. One 
room will be reserved for a guest-room, for 
the use of volunteer nurses who come for short 
periods of time. 

The opportunity is now given to philan- 
thropic organizations in New York, or indi- 
viduals who wish to aid in the care of the sick 
poor, to do so by paying the expenses of one 
nurse at the new Settlement for any period of 
time. It is well known that better work can 
be accomplished by three permanent residents 
at any given point than by a dozen who come 
long enough only to learn the name of the 
streets. The hope here is to have a corps of 
permanent trained workers. No particular 
effort will be made to develop club work. 
The house will naturally be the center of a 
certain amount of social life among the poor, 
but this cannot be developed to a great extent 
because the primary demand upon the time 
and resources of. the Settlement will be in 
behalf of the sick. Rolling-chairs and appli- 
ances for th» sick-room that can be lent in 
the neighborhood will be gladly welcomed by 
Miss Wald. Infants’ clothing, and especially 
the needed appliances for the first month of a 
baby’s life for mother and baby, will be most 
gladly received.** Every woman in New York, 
when giving orders for jeliies for herown family, 
should at least see to it that she has one glass 
made for this Settlement ; when ordering her 
meat extracts for gravies, it would be well for 
her to see that one bottle or jar is sent to this 
Settlement; in going through the family be- 
longings, to remember where babies’ and chil- 
dren’s clothing would be judiciously used for 
the children who need it. This house will 
begin its life at the most trying season on the 
East Side, when the miseries of the poor are 
most difficult to relieve. Under the best con- 
ditions the first six months of life for these 
residents will be very hard. The least that rich 
New York can do is to see that the means 
and appliances are placed at their disposal to 
relieve every case of necessity that is brought 
to them. 





Resting the Hand 


A contributor to “The Writer” says that 
writer’s cramp may be prevented by learning 
to change the pen from between the thumb 
and first finger to between the first and second, 
and then between the second and third; that 
writer’s cramp is due to the straining of the 
same set of muscles. This changing will alter 


' It is opposed to the entire teaching o 
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the style of the handwriting, but the benefit 
and rest of which the writer becomes conscious 
are ample compensation. The same writer also 
says that one of the troubles with those who 
use their pens constantly is that they hold the 
pen tco tightly, thus overtaxing the muscles of 
the hand. Pencils and stylographic pens are 
said‘to be the best for constant use. 





Notes and Queries 


Your answer to my inquiry as to the efficacy of 
prayer, in which you reach the conclusion that only 
one request is permissible, and that is ** Thy will be 
done,’’ would seem to be worthy of further attention 
as, if true, it makes the church no Jonger a house of 
prayer, nullifies the entire treasure-house of devotion 
contained in the Psalter,and makes nugatory our 
Saviour’s teaching. If we are simply to pray “ Thy 
will be done,” we_ask for nothing, and simply say, 
‘“‘Let us alone, O God, and we will let thee alone. 
Come not near us, and we will not draw near to thee.” 
It seems to me that it will not be hard to show that 
God is not inexorable, and still hears his children’s 
cry. First: Our Saviour, in the prayer he taught his 
disciples, urged them to request not only the fulfill- 
ment of the Father’s will, but also the giving of daily 
bread, the forgiveness of sins, — to resist 
temptation, and deliverance from evil. Do we not 
impugn the divine authority of the Master himself 
when we strike from his own prayer all save one peti- 
tion? Ifthe New Testament is true, he taught that 
prayer, and if so, one part of it must be as important 
as another. Second: In all the prayers of David 
temporal peceperity and guidance are constantly 
invoked, as in, “ [ will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
from whence cometh my help. My helpcomethfrom 
the Lord which made heaven and earth.” There are 
many others to the same effect. Cui bono—of.what 
use are they if God is inapproachable and turns a deaf 
ear to the eager, importunate prayer of his servants? 
If such petitions are not lawful, why mislead men 
with them in the Holy Scriptures? Ought they not 
to be stricken out if useless or Lee ty Third : 

the Old Testa- 
ment, of our bl Lord, and of the Apostles. 

Everywhere they teach implicitly the doctrine, ** Ask 
and it shall be given you. Pray without ceasing! 
Offer prayers and supplications for all men!” Fourth: 
Everv man in extremity cries unto God for help. 
The Father himself has so constituted his creatures. 
Would he have given to him the hearty desire to 
pray whenit is entirely useless? It seems to me not. 

G. H. H. 

_ You have entirely misunderstood, and. as it seems 
to us, misread, the paragraph in The Outlook of 
April 13. It is true that all prayer must reach as its 
conclusion, ** Thy will be done ;” and it is also true 
that God does his will in the world, so far as we un- 
derstand the method of his working, through natural 
and human methods. This is ail that isinvolved in 
the answer which you criticise. We cannot under- 
stand how any reader of The Outlook should have 
thought that The Outlook teaches that “God is in- 
approachable.” 





It seems to me you do not meet the point of the 
second question put by “J. L. R.” in Notes and 
Queries in your issue of April 20. An organism is 
never, biologically speaking, perfect. However closely 
it may approach that condition, it is always open to 
modification, always capable of nicer adaptation to 
its surroundings. Similarly when biological concep- 
tions are carried into the field of human life. Our 
superlatives are all relative. You speak ot Shake- 
speare as incomparable, but you do not by that mean 
to say that he is flawless. No product of evolution 
was ever that. For the person of Jesus, however, 
different claims are mace. He is called sinless, per- 
fect, in an absolute sense. Not roa | is criticism 
from the record challenged, but the Gospel state- 
ment that, though tempted, he was yet without sin, 
is reasserted in its most sweeping form. Now, | for 
one don’t see how this can be brought into line with 
biological ideas. A biologist will admit any degree 
of relative fitness or adaptation, but the perfect or 
ideal organism is a thing outside both his ex perience 
and his conceptions. A 
We despair of satisfying any one who thinks biol- 
ogy adequate to interpret the moral nature, whether 
of Jesus or of any other man. What we have to do 
with in Jesus is not an organism, but a spirit ; or, if 
that term be objected to, with moral consciousness 
and character. As the unification of knowledge is 
the aim of physical science, so is the unity of the 
human will and consciousness with the divine the 
goal of ethical endeavor. In this point we hold that 
perfection was attained by Jesus. Out of his con- 
sciousness that he had attained it he said : ‘‘ Believest 
thou not that I am in the Father, and the Father in 
me? He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 


Kiedy eis me a list of the latest and best refer- 
ence-books that, in your judgment, should be in a 
well-equipped Sunday-school library. can 


Books are tools for those who can use them. “Awell- 
equipped library” diffegs according as it is for the 
cultured or uncultured. Even for the latter the list 
would be a long one, if it filled the department of 
practical benevolence or applied Christianity. For 
any library of course you need Smith’s “ Dictionary 
of the Bible ’’ (Hackett's edition), Sanford’s ‘* Cyclo- 
pzdia of Religious Knowledge” (though Schaff-Her- 
zog’s is much fuller) ; a good Harmony of the Gos- 
pels, like Stevens and Burton’s; a Concordance, 
and an Atlas. We should wish to add to this sev- 
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eral practical works on ethics, such as Professo- 
A. P. Peabody’s, Professor C. C. Everett’s, and 
President W. D. Hyde’s; also Clarke’s “* Ten Great 
Religions.” We should then collect books according 
to the subject in hand, and no faster than wanted, 
whether on the history of Israel or of the Christian 
Church, the life of Jesus or the Apostolic Age. We 
should put in no commentary on the whole Bible, 
but the best commentary on each several book of the 
Bible whenever taken up. The catalogue is too long 
to print here. 


The writer has somewhere met with a statement 
that there is qsoeae for the supposition that the so- 
called “formula of baptism” in Matt. xxviii., 19, is 
not genuine, that it was probably originally a mar- 
= note made by some possessor of a copy of this 

ospel, and that some copyist inserted it in the text 
under the impression that it belonged there. Are 
there good grounds for this view? Are these words 
wanting in any of the MSS.? and, if so, what is 
their character, age, and number? R.DW 


The ground for this view seems to be merely that 
in the Acts and the Epistles there is no trace of the 
use of this formula, but baptism is referred to as 
being “‘ into Christ,’ or “‘in the name of the Lord 
Jesus.””’ The MSS. all have the formula as in our 
Bibles. 


We are attempting institutional work 1n connec- 
tion with our church, and would like to learn the 
methods and experiences of others who are doing 
such work. Has any helpful book been published 
that will furnish the desired information? ET 


Your best course is to write to several pastors who 
in various ways are working out the general design, 
such as the Revs. C. A. Dickinson, Boston; W. S. 
Rainsford, New York; J. L. Scudder, Jersey City; 
J. Ll. Jones, Chicago. Their church reports or year- 
books will give youtull information. Inclose stamps 
in applying for them. 


In my work as Sunday-school superintendent in a 
liberal community I want something inexpensive 
giving the up-to-date, liberal rendering and MS ro 
cation” of the International Lessons from week to 
week. W. D. 


Probably you have the publications of the Congre- 
gational Publishing Society on this subject. We do 
not know any more “ liberal’? literature of the kind, 
unless it is furnished at the Universalist Publishing 
House, 30 West Street, Boston. 


Please suggest to me a line of readin he 
ject that Christianity recognizes no right. privilege, 
or opportunity based on color, race, or caste, and 
that it does not justify the denial of legal right and 
the refusal of equal opportunity on account of race 
orcolor. Please tell where the books can be es 


on the sub- 


We can think of nothing better than the proceed- 
ings of the Parliament ot Religions. For these 
address the Parliament Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago. 


Kindly tell me if one who knows nothing whatever 
of the language could study Greek without the aid of 
a_ teacher so as to be able to read the Greek New 
Lm oan If so, what books are best for the ee 
pose bas 


It would depend somewhat on one’s native apti- 
tude for language studies. Of course a Greek gram- 
mar, say Goodwin’s, isindispensable. For a primer, 
take *‘ Three Months’ Preparation for Xenophon ” 
(American Book Company, New York). 


“F. A. R.” asks for the remainder of the poem 
beginning “ Pale, withered hands,” etc., and author. 
It was written by Margaret G. Sangster, and for some 
years has occupied a place in my scrap album. I 
inclose a copy, trusting through you it may reach 
the inquirer. C. Ni. 

If“ F. A. R.” will send address, we shall be glad to 
send the poem. 


Will you kindly say who publishes Horace Bush- 
nell’s works? leet 4 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


In reply to the question asked some months ago 
regarding the origin ot ‘* noblesse oblige,” I will say: 
In the days of Henry IV. of France a certain soldier 
declined the honors offered him after a battle, pre- 
ferring to see them go to another soldier more deserv- 
ing than himself. hen as to explain his gener- 
osity, he replied that he ‘came of a race that had 
never profited by unlawful gains.” At the suggestion 
of a peer of the realm the disinterested soldier was 
made a baron, and on his shield was engraved the 
motto ‘* Noblesse oblige.” R.S.C. 


Will some one please tell me where the entire poem 
of which the following lines are a part can be found? 
“? Twas autumn, and the leaves were dry 
And rustling on the ground, 
And chilling winds went whistling by, 
With low and pensive sound, 
Three little graves ranged side by side.”’ 


H. A. L. 


What is the authorship of the following short bit 

of verse, beginning : 

“** The good God always builds the blind bird’s nest !’ 
So runs a Turkish proverb sweet and wise. 

How cong che may fold her wings in rest, 
Knowing his touch upon her shadowed eyes |” 


A. R. M. 
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The Home Club 


The Home, the Church, the Club 


The first response to the letter of “ A. H.C.,” 
as to the righteous division of time by the 
women members of churches, is gladly pub- 
lished : : 


Dear Outlook: Perhaps it may help “ A. H. C.,” 
and others who are similarly situated,.to reconcile 
duty and inclination if we put the “club question ” 
upon a different basis. I donot consider church and 
club duties as necessarily antagonistic; both are, or 
should be, working along different lines towards the 
development of humanity. Where clubs exist merely, 
or largely, for social enjoyment, a woman who has 
but little leisure might feel that she ought to devote 
it all to the interests of the church; if,on the con- 
trary, the object of the club be to further the educa- 
tion of woman for all the responsibilities of life— 
both public and private—and to raise the standard 
of morals in the community, it seems to me that the 
relations between the duties of the spiritual and those 
of the intellectual life can be more readily adjusted. 

The capacity for the intellectual as well as the 
spiritual life is a gift from God, riot to be hidden, 
laid one side, and returned to him as he gave it, 
but to be used and developed, that so we may more 
fully enter into the meaning of life. 

A woman does not fulfill all her duty when she 
ministers to the physical needs of her family; she 
should be better able to lead them into the higher 
paths of life. This she cannot do unless mind and 
heart are kept in touch with the best things of life. 
The church and church work help in developing one 
side of her character, the club and club work another, 
both essential for the perfecting of the ideal woman. 

Will not the stimulus she receives from such a 
club as I have suggested help her to better perform 
all her duties, both in the home, the church, and the 
community? V. G. H. 

The simple question for any woman is, 
Where and how can I do the fe work for 
God, home, and humanity? If the club helps 
her to do such work, it is a benefit; if it hin- 
ders her, it is an evil. And how much time 
she shall give to the church and how much to 
the club is to be determined by the result on 
her and her work. 


Ashes and Garbage 


The collection of ashes and garbage is 
always of very great interest to intelligent 
housekeepers. Colonel Waring has put on 
trial in New York City a new system. A can- 
vas bag is inclosed in a cylinder of galvanized 
iron. Into this bag the ashes are put. When 
the ashman comes he closes the top of the 
bag and withdraws it from the cylinder, trans- 
ferring the bag, with its contents, into a cart. 
These bags are returned to the owners the 
next day. Each householder is presented with 
two bags. It was found, in the district where 
the experiment was tried, that the men were 
able to do the work in much less time, that 
there was no deposit of ashes on the sidewalk 
or street, and, of course, the ashes were not 
blown from the cart in their transit from the 
house to the bags. The Health Board of New 
York and the Street-Cleaning Department to- 
gether make it obligatory on all householders 
to provide three receptacles for garbage, rub- 
bish, and ashes—two cans in a perfectly sound 
condition, one for rubbish and one for gar- 
bage, and a separate receptacle for ashes. 
They also request that, as far as possible, all 
rubbish be burned. 

Ata recent meeting of the Board of Health 
Colonel Waring suggested for garbage recep- 
tacles tar-lined iron buckets, treated with dis- 
infecting liquids, also heavy tarred paper bags 
which cost two cents apiece, and can be used 
but once. This last may be a suggestion that 
in the end would be expensive, but it is the 
most perfect. The cleaning of a garbage-pail 
after it is emptied is a most unpleasant oper- 
ation, and few very houses have the conven- 
iences for cleaning it properly. If the paper 
bags were used as a removable lining, the chief 
difficulty in the thorough cleansing of the gar- 
bage pail would be overcome; it would require 
rinsing only, with a spraying of disinfecting 
fluid. The present condition is that scraps 
are left in the pail when it is emptied, which 
in summer are offensive. The tarred paper 
bags will be hailed with joy by housekeepers. 
A cart loaded with paper bags wou!d be an 
zsthetic object compared with the present un- 
sightly and offensive cart. 

The best Health Board ever organized, ad- 
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ministered on the most scientific principles, 
cannot keep a city healthful without the intel- 
ligent co-operation of the householders. The 
cleanliness of a city is not to be attained 
if there is not a common effort by citizens 
and the responsible department to not only 
secure, but maintain, cleanliness. If the house- 
holder does not do his part with intelligence 
and interest, cleanliness is impossible. The 
Department of Health of Brooklyn has just 
issued a circular, the directions of which are 
so reasonable as to be in themselves reproaches 
to the housekeepers whose carelessness ha$ 
made its issuance necessary. The circular 
notifies housekeepers of all social grades that 
separate receptacles must be provided for 
ashes and garbage; these receptacles must 
not leak, nor must they be filled to within four 
inches of the top. Rubbish must not be put 
with ashes or garbage. The request of Colonel 
Waring, the New York Street-Cleaning Com- 
missioner, that rubbish should be burned when- 
ever possible, should be complied with. The 
difficulty is that comparatively few houses are 
provided with the proper appliances for the 
destruction of worn-out and useless articles. 
Papers offerahard problem. They cannot now 
be sold, and men, even when offered pay, are 
not willing to remove them. The expenses of 
street-cleaning are greatly increased because 
that paid scavenger of garret and cellar, the 
unmusical ragman, with his discordant bells, 
no longer pays the maid her perquisites. Much 
that is placed upon the street for removal 
could be burned. An increased civic pride and 
spirit will eventually go far toward changing 
the present condition of our streets, bringing 
them to a state that compares with our na- 
tional development in other lines. 


The Science of Housekeeping 


Housekeepers to-day have science and me- 
chanics as servants. The woman who keeps 
abreast of the times in her department of 
housekeeping commands leisure, or may, if 
she chooses. Science has reduced labor, and 
invention has devised methods of accomplish- 
ing that remnant. Think of moving to-day 
and even ten years ago! An order sent to the 
china-packer, and one’s fragile belongings are 
cared for. An order to a book-store, and the 
professional book-packer appears. The house- 
cleaning company has superseded the uncer- 
tain charwoman. The chafing-dish makes 
regular meals possible during the times of dis- 
organization, and order succeeds chaos rapidly. 
Last but greatest achievement is the van com- 
pany, who will number all one’s belongings 
left visible, make drawings of the new rooms, 
and place the articles at the desired spot in 
the room. Even housekeeping has become a 
science to the one alert to the world’s progress. 


Washing Embroideries 


An exchange advises the washing of em- 
broideries done in crewels with bran. A gallon 
of boiling water should be poured over a pound 
of bran. Let the bran soak in this water one 
day, stirring occasionally, and then strain. 
The water is then made lukewarm, and at this 
temperature the articles are washed by the 
process of pressing and squeezing in the hand, 
but not rubbing. Nor should the articles be 
wrung. The water should be pressed out; 
they should dry in a warm place without being 
exposed to sunlight, and be pressed with the 
right side down on a board covered with flan- 
nel for wool material that makes a perfectly 
soft surface. 


“ Patience ” 
There is a book published by Lee and Shep- 
ard, Boston, Mass., containing directions for 
playing thirty-five games of cards by one per- 





son. The book is called “ Patience: A Series 
of Games with Cards.” It is compiled by 
Mrs. E. D. Cheney. 


The Invalids’ Exchange 


Dear Outlook: Among the Household Hints in 
The Outlook of February 16 a correspondent de- 
scribes her way of making use of old and odd num 
bers of magazines. I have been for a long time a 
‘*shut-in,” and have much enjoyed the making of 
scrap-books, but have very often been perplexed as td 
what I could do with valuable articles where the 
printing was on both sides of the paper, so it could 
not be used in the ordinary way. I think the idea 
excellent, and shall be glad totry it. Will “L.S.S.” 
kindly give a few additional particulars as to her 
method? Was the binding done at home or at a 
bookbinder’s? If the former, how could it be made 
neat and strong? If the latter, how was it prepared 
for the binder, and was it expensive? 

Ihave been greatly interested in your games for 
invalids. You have certainly furnished some most 
entertaining suggestions. And because you have 
shown so much thoughtfulness in inventing ways of 
breaking the monotony of the sick-room, I venture 
to ask, if it is not altogether out of your province, 
can you tell me a pretty way to make a border to a 
crochet shawl? I am making one of fine white 
wool in anticipation of the coming summer days, 
when I hope to sit out on the lawn, and am puzzled 
to know how to finish it. 

‘INVALID SUBSCRIBER.” 

We shall be glad to publish “L. S. S.’s” 
reply to this correspondent. 


Naphtha as a Destroyer 


Dear Outlook: Twice within a year I have read an 
inquiry in your paper for some reliable way of get- 
ting rid of buffalo-bugs, moths, etc. I was much 
troubled with buffalo-bugs at one time, and tried 
crude naphtha as a remedy, obtaining it at a paint- 
shop at fifteen cents a gallon. I needed only one 
gallon for three good-sized rooms. I used an oiler 
which held about a pint, and squirted the naphtha 
into every crack of the floors affected, and also on 
the under side of the carpets. It proved a perfect 
remedy. In order to see how quickly it worked I 
caught some of the bugs and put them in a plate; 
they were very lively, but as soon as a few drops of 
naphtha were shaken upon them they stopped all 
motion, and never revived. 

1 have been told that naphtha is as good to use for 
the extermination of moths, and also for those bugs 
which cluster on bedsteads, or even in walls, as it is 
for buffalo bugs. Mrs. B. M. 


The greatest care must be exercised in the 
use of naphtha. It should never be used in a 
room with a fire, or lighted lamp or gas. 


The Building-Up 


Powers of Hood’s Sarsaparilla are remarkable. 
By purifying and enriching the blood and giv- 
ing an appetite it makes } es feel strong and 
capable of endurance. This is just what is 
needed in the spring. The following is from 
Rev. Wm. Paddock, Bronson, Mich., formerly 
pastor of the First M. E. Church at Osseo, 
Mich.: “I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
received much help from it. I am very thank- 
ful for the building-up effects Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla has had in my case, and shall continue 
to take it.” REV. WILLIAM PADDOCK, Bron- 
son, Mich. Get Hood’s, because 


Hood’sSarsaparilla 
Is the Only 
True Blood Purifier 


Prominently in the public eye. 








Hood’s Pills °9 to,buy, easy to take, 


easy in effect. 25¢ 
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About People 


—The Rev. Dr. William Henry Furness, 
‘who, eighty-three years ago, saw the launching 
-of the frigate Constitution, was an interested 
spectator and an interesting figure at the recent 
llaunching of the St. Paul'at Philadelphia. 

—John Hazard Knowles, who has just died, 
-was the sailor who lashed Admiral Farragut 
'to the ‘rigging of the Hartford in her fight 
with the Confederate ram Tennessee in Mobile 
‘Bay. Mr.-Knowles was in the service forty 

‘years. 

—The commander of the Salvation Army 
‘in America, Mr. Ballington Booth, and his 
wife, Mrs. Maud Elizabeth Booth, have vis- 
sited the Court-House of Hudson County, 
New: Jersey, and have made application for 
papers of citizenship. 

—Eighty DP seve since Sri Vikrama Raja 
“Singha, the King of Kandy and the last native 
ruler of Ceylon, was deposed and the island 
added to the British Empire. The King’s 
grandson has recently been appointed a clerk 
in a government office at Colombo at a salary 

~of $180 a year. 

—The new Dean of Canterbury, whom we 
‘have long known as “ Canon Farrar,” was not 
bornin England, but in India. His father was 

‘Chaplain of the Fort of Bombay. It may also 

not be generally known that Dean Farrar’s 
early education was had at King William’s 
‘College in the Isle of Man, from which he went 
to London University and was graduated there 
before going to Trinity College, Cambridge. 

—Canon Fremantle, who is to be the new 
Dean of Ripon, is a son of the late Lord 
Cottesloe, and was distinguished at both Eton 
and Oxford. At the latter place he was a 
theological tutor under Jowett at Balliol. The 
ultra-conservative ‘“‘ Church Review ” snaps at 
the appointment of such a Broad Churchman, 
and says: “The new Dean is a good scholar, 
a good Radical, a good Erastian, anda good 
disestablisher.” 

—Captain Mahan, who has now returned to 
this country after a long cruise, has been or- 
-dered to special duty in connection with the 
Naval War Collegeat Newport. This College 
was practically founded by Captain Mahan, 
and its work closely follows the course which 
he originally planned. The new arrangement 
gives the classes the benefit of the Captain’s 
tactical and strategical knowledge, and gives 
to him the necessary leisure to complete his 
literary work. 

—The successor of Dr. James as President 
of the Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching is Dr. Edward T. Devine, whose 
thoroughness has already contributed greatly 
to the success of University Extension in this 
country. The summer meeting owes not a 
little of its fame to his efforts and methods as 
director. To Mr. Devine belongs the distinc- 
tion of being the first man in America to de- 
vote his whole time to University Extension 
teaching asa profession. 

—The “Free Press” of Burlington, Vt., 
says: “ While the election of Professor J. R. 
Wheeler, of the University of Vermont, to 
one of the two professorships of Greek in Co- 
lumbia College, New York, and the acceptance 
of the chair by him, will be a serious loss to 
-our University, the unsolicited tender of such 
an important position in one of the leading 
American colleges to Professor Wheeler is an 
honor, not only to him, but to the University 
which gave him his collegiate training.” 

—This tale about Edwin Booth comes from 
the Toledo “ Blade :” 

On the occasion ot his brother’s benefit he was 
standing behind the scenes when a character actor, 
who h: had been giving imitations of na actors, was 
about to respond to anencore. ‘* Whom do you imi- 
tate next?” inquired Booth. ‘‘ Well,” was the reply, 
~“* T was going to represent you in Hamlet’s soliloquy. 
but if you look on I’m afraid I shall make a mess 0 | 

. it.” “* Suppose I imitate myself?’ remarked the 
‘tragedian, and, hastily putting on the other amor’ 
wig and buttoning up his coat, he went on and de- 
livered the well-known ijines. Next morning the 
newspaper : stated that the imitations ruined the per- 
formance, “the personation of Edwin Booth bei 
simply — enough to make that actor shudder had 
he seen 

~The most remarkable royal match in point 
of beauty is that of the young Duke of Aosta 
(nephew of the King of Italy) and Princess 
Héléne d’Orléans. The Duke is tall and ath- 
letic, and his light hair and blue eyes suggest 
the Flemish blood which came to him through 
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the family of his mother. Indeed, he is almost 
as much Belgian as Italian, being compelled to 
devote a portion of each year to his great es- 
tates and mines in the north. His fiancée, 
though a member of the royal house of France, 
is a native of the English county of Middlesex. 
She rides and hunts like an Englishwoman, 
and possesses all the healthy tastes of the 
latter. Both bride and groom are fervently 
religious, and, as it is not impossible that they 
may one day occupy the throne of Italy, it is 
easy to see that the match meets with great 
favor on the part of the Pope. 

—Sefior Canovas del Castillo, who has again 
become Prime Minister of Spain rejoices in 
the nickname of “the Monster.” He is short, 
stout, and coarse-featured. Although a con- 
servative, he professes great disdain for rank, 
and his don mots directed against the hidalgos 
and the grandees are celebrated. Canovas is 
the son of a Malaga peasant. Even in a 
country where all are eloquent, the powers of 
oratory of the present Prime Minister are re- 
markable, and to them he owes much of his 
success. His patriotism is above reproach. 
As an example, two weeks after the death of 
Alfonso XII., of his own accord he sur- 
rendered the premiership to his political op- 
ponent, Sefior Sagasta, hoping that the latter 
would be able to group the Democrats and 
Radicals into one great Liberal party devoted 
to tbe defense of the dynasty. This action 
was all the more meritorious since Canovas 
has always been not only passionately fond of 
power, but also a very poor man. 

—The most picturesque, and perhaps the 
pleasantest, feature of the recent Bismarck 
birthday celebration was when the deputation 
from thirty-three universities and high schools 
was received by the old Chancellor. Never 
before in the history of Germany has such an 
honor been paid to either monarch or subject. 
It is said that the sight was one to impress 
itself upon the imagination forall time. Each 
University was represented by its Rector Mag- 
nificus, decked in gorgeous robes and gold 
chains of office. The Rector of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, Professor Pfleiderer, made the 
address, to which the Prince responded, speak- 
ing slowly, as is his wont, and as one who con- 
structs his ideas as he proceeds. Meanwhile 
six or seven thousand students had gathered 
in the Park, and when the Prince stepped on 
the balcony, the flashing thousands of swords, 
the gay uniforms of the Burschenschaften, and 
the vociferous cheering, formed appropriate 
environment to the Iron Chancellor in his 
uniform of the Halberstadt Cuirassiers, sur- 
rounded by his numerous guests of high de- 
gree. 
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The Life ‘of Christ 
XLV.—The Lesson of the 


Resurrection? 
-By Lyman Abbott 


The disciples were convinced that death had 
not extinguished the life of their Master, nor 
ended his mission ; but they were still in per- 
plexity. By his successive reappearances he 
revealed the reality of his life; but he lived in 
another, though a seemingly contiguous, world, 


and came and went mysteriously, always dis- 


appearing as suddenly and strangely as he ap- 
peared. But he did not take command, and 
without a commander this little band felt them- 
selves helpless. Galilee was their home; in 
Galilee they had spent the most joyous hours 
of their companionship with him; to Galilee 
he bade them return; and to Galilee they went. 
Peter’s restless spirit forbade him to wait 
in inactivity for he knew not what. “I am 
going to resume my fishing,” he said. “We 
will go with thee,” said the others. 

Fishing, as conducted by these Galilean fish- 
ermen, is not sport. It is hard work. On this 
occasion they toiled all night, and caught noth- 
ing. In the early gray of the morning they 
saw a figure on the shore. The Unknown 
called out to them: “ Have you anything to 
eat?” “No!” they shouted across the water. 
“‘ Cast the net on the right side of the ship, and 
ye shall find.” They took the hint, cast the net, 
and found it so full of fish that they could not 
draw it into the boat. The remembrance of 
that morning when the Master had similarly 
enabled them to follow a night of useless toil 
with a great catch of fish? flashed onthe mind 
of John, and he exclaimed to Peter, “It is the 
Lord!” Peter sprang into the sea and swam 
ashore, leaving the others to follow in their 
boat, dragging the net with them. The Un- 
known had kindled a fire and was cooking 
some fish on the coals; he had some bread as 
well, and invited the tired and hungry fisher- 
men to breakfast with him. They knewhim; 

et, in their awe, dared not question him. 

reakfast over, there ensued that ever-memo- 
rable colloquy between Christ and Peter. “ Si- 
mon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me more than 
these?” “Yea, Lord; thou knowest I have 
an affection for thee.” “Feed my lambs.—Si- 
mon, son of Jonas, /ovest thou me?” “ Yea, 
Lord; thou knowest I have an affection for 
thee.” “Shepherd my sheep.—Simon, son of 
Jonas, hast thou affectionfor me?” And Peter, 
it is said, was grieved because the third time 
Christ said, Hast thou an affection for me? 
and he answered, humbly, but earnestly, “ Lord, 
thou knowest all things; thou knowest I have 
an affection for thee.” Jesus said to him, 
“ Feed my little sheep.”* I do not know where 
one can find a more beautiful illustration of 
the nature of Christ’s forgiveness—no re- 
proaches for the past, no penances, no proba- 
tion, no degradation of rank ; only a new issu- 
ing of the old commission. Love and service 
—these are the witnesses of repentance; Christ 
asks no others and will take none less. 

A little later He met the eleven again on one 
of the hilltops of Galilee and renewed the com- 
mission to all. “Go ye,” he said, “and dis- 
ciple all nations, baptizing them into the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost; teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you ; and, lo, I 
am with you every day unto the end of the 
world.” 4 Once again he meets them—in the 
locality of Bethany, Luke tells us—declines to 
tell them whex the kingdom of God will come 
in power and manifested glory, but bids them 
go forth to bear witness to him throughout the 
world, and is then taken up and received by a 
cloud out of their sight, to appear no more.s 


The lesson of the resurrection is very plain, 
and hardly needs the subsequent history of the 
early Church to emphasize it. Christ has in- 


1 Bible Study Union Lessons Nos. 5, 46, and 47, 
for which see also the chapters in this Life of Christ 
in The Outlook for April 27 and May 4. 

2 Luke vi., 1-7. 

3 Two different Greek words are rendered Jove in 
both the old and the new versions—unfortunately, 
because an understanding of the difference is abso- 
lutely vital to an understanding of the conference. 

4 Matt., xxviii., 16-20. 

5 Luke xxiv., 50-53; Acts i., 1-11. 





terpreted. it by his repeated commissions : 
“Feed my sheep;” “Disciple all nations ;” 
“Ye shall be my witnesses.” We are not to 
remain at the cross gazing at it. Weare not 
to remain at the tomb weeping. We are not to 
go back to Palestine for a Christ, and seek the 
living among the dead. We are not to stand gaz- 
ing up into heaven, or looking forward into the 
future, wondering when and how he will come 
again. We are not to waste our time in idle 
disputations about the nature of his resurrec- 
tion body—how he could ascend into heaven 
with flesh and blood? or, if the resurrection 
was of the “spiritual body,” what became of 
the body of flesh and blood? We are to 
take the message of the Easter day—Christ 
is risen; we are to find in it the evidence 
that he is indeed the Messiah for whom the 
world has so long been waiting; we are to 
see in these two events—the crucifixion and 
the resurrection—the evidence of his love and 
of his power; and then we are to go forth to 
bear witness in all the world to both the love 
and the power, to make disciples of all nations, 
to teach them who Christ is and what Chris- 
tianity means, and to feed them on the words, 
the life, the real and living presence of the 
Son of God, the Saviour of mankind. 


George Eliot and Anthony 
Trollope 

I remember, writes Frederic Harrison in the 
“Forum,” a characteristic discussion about 
their modes of writing between Trollope and 
George Eliot at a little dinner-party in her 
house. “ Why,” said Anthony, “I sit down 
every morning at 5:30 with my watch on my 
desk, and for three hours I regularly produce 
250 words every quarter of an hour.” George 
Eliot positively quivered with horror at the 
thought—she, who could write only when she 
felt in the vein, who wrote, re-wrote, and 
destroyed her manuscript two or three times, 
and as often as not sat at her table without 
writing at all. “There are days and. days 
together,” she groaned out, “when I cannot 
write a line.” “Yes,” said Trollope, “ with 
imaginative work like yours that is quite nat- 
ural; but with my mechanical stuff it’s a sheer 
matter of industry. It’s not the head that 
does it—it’s the cobbler’s wax on the seat and 
the sticking to my chair!” In his “ Autobiog- 
raphy ” he has elaborately explained this proc- 
ess—how he wrote day by day, including Sun- 
days, whatever his duties, his amusements, or 
the place ; measuring out every page, counting 
the words, and exacting the given quantity 
hour by hour. He wrote continuously 2,500 
words in each day, and at times more than 
25,000 words in a week. He wrote whilst 
engaged in severe professional drudgery, whilst 
hunting thrice a week, and in the whirl of 
London society. He wrote in railway trains, 
on a sea voyage, and in a town club room. 
Whether he was on a journey, or pressed with 
office reports, or visiting friends, he wrote just 
the same. 


Mr. Jowett was one day conversing on eth- 
ics. His friend propounded what he considered 
to be a difficult question. “Do you think,” 
he said, “that a good man could ever feel 
happy on the rack ?” “ Well,” replied Jowett, 
with a judicial air, “I think, on the whole, he 
might—that is, if he were a very good man 
and it were a verv bad rack.”— The Realm. 


Brilliancy, 


not the ordinary brightness, but 
a brilliancy equal to the silver- 
smith’s finish, that’s the work 


SILVER 


0 = 
ELECT JCON 


will do without wearing or scratch- 
ing. Others claim to do it, we'll 
prove it. 

ELECTRO-SILICON is unlike any other silver polish. 


Send for trial quantity or box post- 
paid, 15 cts. It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 





Not a Patent Medicine. 


Nervous Prostration. 


Mental 
Nervous ,, . cosia. 


: Mental ... 
Freligh’s 
: i ‘on i Cc (A Phosphorized 

Cerebro-Spinant) 

will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. . Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


_Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address 


Depression. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 
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ALMA, MICHIGAN. 


For men and women who need 
absolute rest, for the old and infirm 
who require the most exacting at- 
tendance, for those who wish the 
benefit of the finest baths and grand- 
est waters in the world. For those 
who need the personal attention of 
the most eminent physicians, or 
for those who wish to spend a vaca- 
tion where they can see the finest 
scenery, have the most comforts 
and greatest pleasure, The ALMA is 
unequalled by any resort in this 
country or abroad. A handsomely 
illustrated book of description, free. 
The Alma Sanitarium Co., Alma, Mich. 
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Price for six Tea Spoons $1.65. 
For sale by your Jeweler. 


THE 


Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Salesrooms.2 Maiden Lane (second door from 


Broadway). N. Y. A complete line of Solid 
Silver Novelties and Plate to be seen, 
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Bits of Fun 


“T guess,” said the sharp-nosed girl, “ that 
I will take the wind out of her sails.” “ Why,” 
asked the fluffy girl, “ don’t you be up-to-date 
and say take the wind out of her tires ?”— 
Cincinnati Tribune. 

As a Boston street-car was blocked a woman 
was heard confiding her domestic cares to a 
neighbor. “Yes, 1 keep a girl a while to rest 
my body; then I go without for a while to 
rest my mind.”—-Z xchange. 

A good story is told of two old ladies, who 
were talking about the churches. One said: 
“ What is the difference between all these de- 
nominations, anyway?” “Why,” replied the 
other, “the Methodists, they go down in the 
gutter and pulls them. up; the Baptists, they 
washes them ; and the Congregationalists, they 
starches them.”—Fortland Express. 

Some boys were asked the other day to 
define “ editor.” Here are some of. their defi- 
nitions: “An editor is a man who handles 
words ;” “ An editor makes his living out of 
the English language ;” “An editor is some- 
body who does not do anything himself, and 
when somebody else does, goes and tells other 
people all about it ;” “ An editor is aman who 
has the industry of a beaver, the instincts of a 
bee, and the patience of an ass.”——E xchange. 

A pupil in an English board-school recently 
wrote the following composition on Sir Walter 
Raleigh : “ Sir Walter Raleigh was a very great 
man. Hewent over and discovered America ; 
and when he had discovered America he dis- 
covered Virginia. He discovered the potato. 
And when he had discovered the potato he 
discovered tobacco. And when he had dis- 
covered tobacco, he turned to his companions 
and said, ‘My friends, be of good cheer, for 
we have this day in England lit such a flame 
as I trust by God’s grace shall never be extin- 
guished.’ ”— 7ribune. 











GALLONS FOR 25° 


Not of the } gh mens of coloring 
matter and essential oils so often 
sold under the name of rootbeer, 
‘but of the purest, most delicious, . 
health-giving beverage possible to 
produce. One gallon of Hires’ is 
worth ten of the counterfeit kind. 
Suppose an imitation extract costs 
five cents less than the genuine 
Hires; the same amount of sugar 
and trouble is required; you save 
one cent a gallon, and—get an un- 
healthfulimitationin theend. Ask 
for HIRES and get it. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


THE CHAS, E. HIRES CO., Philadelphia. 


















Citurch ORGANS-The Lyon 
& Healy Church Organs 
yerccet remarkable value. 

i Prices from $300 for a good 
mM instrument of fine tone, suit- 
ihe eee ote able for a small church, up- 
ward. For $975 an instru- 
ment of great power, contain- 
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“6 ing 609 speaking notes, two 
manuals and pedals. Only church organ of the 
size having pneumatic pistons, a stop- 
action, and, made of standard measurements 
adopted by the Coll of Organists, London, 
Ene. Indorsed by leading organists everywhere. 
Fully guaran for five years. Sketches, speci- 
fications and prices promptly furnished on appli- 
cation. Time poyments may be arranged. 
LYON & HEALY, 36 E. Adams St., CHICAGO 





“To Remove Paint. 
“Sit down on it before it is dry.”—(Zexas Siftings.) - 
That’s a good way—easy, too. And another 
way is to do your cleaning in the old- 
fashioned way with soap; the necessary rub- 
bing takes off the paint along with the dirt, 
but this is very tiresome work. 







Pearline; that’s the modern 
way—easiest and most eco- 
nomical way—takes away the 
dirt easily and leaves the paint. 
Saves rubbing, saves work, 
Saves time, saves whatever is 
cleaned. Use Pearline (with- 
out soap) on anything that water doesn’t hurt. 455 


Millions "3 Pearline 


HE Sixty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Congregational 

Home Missionary Society will be held at Saratoga 

Springs, N. Y., June 4th, 5th, 6th, 1895. First Session 

Tuesday evening, June 4th. The usual concessions on 

the part of the railroads are again made of a one-third return fare 

to those paying full fare going ; certificates required. For infor- 

mation concerning hotel accommodations, see Home Missionary 

of May, 1895. Any information freely given on application 

to the officers of the Society, Bible House, New York. Pro- 

gramme of meetings to be issued shortly. Rev. Wm. O. Wark 

and Mr. S. A. Rickard, local Committee of Arrangements, will 

cheerfully answer inquiries and assist in securing places. Ad- 
dress them at Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
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mallest 
Camera Made 


Carry it in your ket. Size 1\ x2 inches. Weight 
4ounces. Takes 2% pictures with one loading. Made of 
seamless metal, oxidized silver finish. Size of picture 
13 in. square. The simplest camera made. Any boy or 
girl can useit. Every instrument fully guaranteed. 

NOT A TOY, BUT A PRACTICAL CAMERA 

THE Komst, complete, $3.50. Roll of film (25 expos- 
ures) 0c. extra. We develop your negatives if desired. 
Sold by all dealers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

nd for free book, “All About the Kombi.” It will in- 


terest you. Alfred C. Kemper, 132 & 134 Lake St. 


Branches—London: 36 Oxford St., W. »Chicagi 





Berlin: 10 Taubenstrasse, W. 


$2: 
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We have demonstrated that first-class Bicycles can 
be made and sold at our following standard prices. 


715 No. 1, for MEN, 28 in. Wheels, 23 Ibs. 
No. 4, for LADIES, 26 in. Wheels, 22 lbs. 


50 {x 2, for YOUTHS, 26 in. Wheels, 21% Ibs. 
No. 5, for MISSES, 26 in. Wheels, 24 Ibs. 


No. 8, for BOYS, 24 in. Wheels, 21 Ibs. 
No. 6, for GIRLS, 24 in. Wheels, 23 Ibs. 

For experienced riders desiring a reliable light 
weight Bicycle, we recommend our CRESCE 
SCORCHER, 20 Ibs. 28 in. Wheels. PRICE $90. 

Ilustrated Catalogue Free on Application. 


‘*Charlie, why don't 
you wear shirts made of 


| Pride «. West 


muslin?” 












WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, {Saicaco. 
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Recreation Department 5 


The Outlook 


TS 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, if 
issued, concerning any . Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent.on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 

Recreation Department, The Outlook, B Astor Place, N. Y. 





An Illustrated Description of the 
Recreation Department 

An illustrated pamphlet has just been 
issued describing fully the workings of the 
Recreation Department of The Outlook. 
We shall be pleased to mail a copy to 
any reader on application. Address The 
‘Outlook Co., 13 Astor Place, New York. 








Reduced Rates to Denver, Colo., via 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


For the accommodation of persons who desire to 
visit Colorado on the occasion of the meeting of the 
National Educational Association, at Denver, Colo , 
July 5 to 12, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
will sell excursion tickets on July 3, $ and 5, to 
Denver, Colorado Springs, Manitou, and Pueblo, at 
the extremely low rate ot $50.75 from New York, 
“€49-25 from Philadel hia, $47.50 from Baltimore and 

ashington, $47.25 from Harrisburg; proportionate 
rates from other points. 

These tickets will be good for return passage from 
Colorado points on July 12, 13, 14. and 15, with an 
extension until September 1, if desired. r 

A special train ot Pullman Buffet Sleeping cars 
will be run, leaving New York at 10:10 A.M., July 4. 
stopping at prominent intermediate points, and 
arriving at Denver on the afternoon of July 6. 

This affords a grand opportunity for a trip to the 
world-renowned Rocky Mountain resortsin Colorado 
at a comparatively small cost. 


Tours in the Rocky Mountains 

The “ Scenic Line of the World,” the Denver & 
Rio Grande Railroad, offers to tourists in Colorado, 
Utah, and New Mexico the choicest resorts, and to 
the transcontinental traveler the grandest scenery. 
Double daily train service with through Pullman 
sleepers and tourists’ cars between Denver and San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 





Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 
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i] DENVER 


The BURLINGTON is the 
BEST ROUTE 


INFORMATION AT 379 Broapway, New York. 
E J. SWORDS, G.E.A. 
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A few desirable persons wishing 


to join a private party (number 
uro ¢ limited), everything first-class, 
piling on White Star, Steamship 


, Teutonic July roth—eight weeks’ 
tour, g +P ay obtain full information by addressing 
“CA if ER,” care Gilman Son & Co., Banking House, 
62 Cedar Street, New York City. 


SUMMER HOMES 
nVERMONT, AND ON THE SHORES 
o LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


A NEW illustrated book, describing this un- 
equalied summer resort section, offering the 
BEST TABLE BOARD, hospitable peop.e, out- 
door pleasures, fishing. ‘boating, or perfect rest. 
Climate and scenery uusurpassed. 

Prices from $4 per week upwards. 


Mailed free, on application to 


A. W. ECCLESTONE, or S. W. CUMMINGS, 
S. P. A., 353 Broadway, New York. G. P. A., St. Albans, Vt. 





UROPE BY RAIT, BOAT, AND COACH. 


—A private party, limited to twelve, will sail for 
pe, on the “ Paris,”’ June 19, for an absence of 97 


Euro: 
days, the cost of the trip to be $750. The tour will be 
meds under the personal direction of the undersigned. 


f; hi ll detail be learned personally or by 
letter ONS OANNING ELLERY, 
228 West 38th St., New York City. 


The Success of the Season 


The Evangelist’s Foreign Tours are already the 
marked success of the year. The “ Berlin” is two- 
thirds full, and applications should be made at once 
for membership in either 
1. The Presbyterian Pilgrimage. 8 weeks. $400. 
2. The Church Music Tour. 6 weeks. $300. 
Address THE EVANGELIST, 33 Union Sq., N.Y.City 


Private European Parties 


(EIGHTH SEASON) 

May 11, tour of 63 days; June 8, tour of 56 days ; June 29, 
tour of 64 days ; June 29, tour of &7 days. Comprehensive 
and delightful routes. 

For descriptive book and references address 


MRS. M. D. FRAZAR & CO. 
70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 











Round the World Party, Sept., 1895 


, Grand Tour North Cape and Russia, and 45-day trip 
including CKU4ISE to Finest Scenery—inclusive rate 
—of NORWA Y—$250.00. 


GRAND TOUR to England, France, Switzerland, 
and Italy, May ist, by S.S. New York, 60 cares $450. 
3rand Round Trip, 101 days, by NORTH GER- 
MAN LLOYD, May 18th, including England, Scot- 
land, and All Europe. 
Ask for A Tour, Leading Cities, Lakes, and 





J MAN [8 JUDGED 


by the company he keeps. Your 
house and service are liable, to be 
judged by the general appearance 
of the Circulars, Stationery, etc., by 
which you advertise them. We can 
make the Circulars, etc., in such 
manner that they will make a fay- 
orable impression on the receiver. 
Write us about them. 


J, HORACE McFARLAND CO., 


HARRISBURG, PA. 





If You Want | TO ADVERTISE 
To Know How | A SUMMER HOTEL 
send for a copy of 


Hicks’ Advertisers’ Guide 


containing lists of suitable newspapers and the 
rates for advertising. 


WILLIAM HICKS 


Advertising Agent, 132 Nassau Street, New York. 





FRABER CHAIRS BENEED $1 the round 
rip; we sell a good Rug for $2 and good st 
Trunks $2.90. BAZAR DU VOYAGE. 1 Wall St. 
corner Broadway. Established 1836. Send for European 
outfit list (mailed free). MONROE STERN, Mer. 





TRAVELERS’ R. R. GUIDE Formerly, 
R. R. Maps and Time-Tables. Conveniently Indexed. 
Monthly—z2s cents. 24 Park Place, N. Y. 





TOURS AND TRAVEL 


Small, select party of ladies; three 
months, #585.00; eighth tour. Ad- 
dress Miss H. M. BARBOU 


* R 
8: Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ninth season. All 

EUROPE, 1895 Sats! 

9 meals a day. 31 

“eye. $135 38 days, $175 and Somes. aS rooms on 
outside, amidships, on promenade .. Circul 

free. ELIAS BROOKINGS, Springheld, Mass. 











DR. CHENEW’S PARTY 


TO EUROPE. Personally conducted by O.D.Cheney, 
M.D., and wife, of Haverhill, Mass. Limited to 25 Chris- 
tian people. 75 days’ tour. Leave New York June 26. 


A Tour Around the World 


A Party is now being organized to start in October, 1895, 
to be accompanied by a well-known literary man and an 
experienced traveler who has resided in China and Japan 
for several years. An exceptional opportunity to make 
the tour under the most favorable conditions. #190 
EXCURSION to Europe, per “ Eurania,” July 4th, in- 
cluding choicest berths on ship. Attractive annex trips 
to Italy and Switzerland. Send for programme. 
F. C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, N. Y. City. 








‘**¢ SEA ROUTE TO SAN FRANCISCO ”’ 
A Trip for 
HEALTH, 
REST, and 
PLEASURE 


passing within view of 
« uba. crossing the 
historic Isthmus of 
Panama. and call- 
ing at ten Pacific ports 
of Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico, 
with opportunity, to 
visit these Spanish- 
American countries. 
er sic The educational ad- 
vantages of this trip, in addition to the pleasures of the 
journey, render it peculiarly attractive, so much so that 
ourists repeat t ey qer after year. THIRTY- 
DAY TKIP FOR $120. All expenses included. 
Steamers have superior accommodations and leave New 
York every ten days. For full PARC ROC Oy 
COLUMBIAN LINE **32RRON & CON 


Gen. Agts., 35 Broadway, Pier 43 N. R., New York. 











in Cool 

Summer Tours i £00! oes 

The elegant passenger steamer ORINOCO, 2,000 
tons, will leave N. Y. July 13th, Jjugust 7th, fcr Que- 
bec, calling at Boston, St. John, Halifax, P. FE. Island, 
Guif and River St. Lawrence, and SAGUENAY River. 
For_descriptive pamp ets, staterooms, etc., apply to 
A. E. OUTERKRIDGE & CO., Agents, 39 Broad- 
way, or Thos. Cook & Son, or Henry Gaze & Sons. 


EU RO PE Mrs. M.A, Crosley, assisted by Mr. 


oe h ® Ee: Crosley, ae ucts her ei = 
select party throu urope, sailing from New Yor 
J uly 6. The best of accommodations can still be secured. 
Address 7% Putnam Ave., Brouklyn, N. Y. 








Fifth Summer Party to Europe 
London, Paris, Switzerland, Italy, the Black Forest, and 
coaching in the Isle of Wight. For. circular address 
Miss DAME, 546 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





'Y. $750.00. 
56-day Grand Tour E, inclusive rate PRS: includes 
Great Britain, Central Europe, and S Ss MOUN- 
TAIN PASSES, | . 

60 Programs of Vacation Parties from. $155, ALL ex- 
penses included. 


$280.00 53-day tour to Rome and hack $280.00, including 
England, France, Switzerland, an Tealy. 
Programs free by Post. Travel Tickets Everywhere. 
CHOICE Berths ALL Steamship Lines. 


H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd. 
113 Broadway, NEW YORK 
2or Washington St., Boston; 135 So. Fifth St., Phila. ; 
204 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Why Should Any 
Living American 


go to Switzerland without 
first beholding the Stupen- 
dous Grandeur of the 


CASCADE MOUNTAINS 


seen from the level of 
the sea? 





On this point consult A. C. HARVEY, 211 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, or F. I. WHITNEY, G.P. & T.A. 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, St. Paul, Minn. 


EUROPE iz HOLY LAND $625 


_All expenses, England, France, Italy, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Turkey. Greece, Switzerland, Belgium. Itineraries 
of EDWIN JONES, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

six Summer Tours: $250 and upwards. 


Lake all Northern Michigan 
Breezes Summer Resorts 


A trip on one of the Lake Michigan and Lake Superior 
i Co.’s 








The Great Lake Route to 


ransportation 
ELEGANT STEAMSHIPS 
is the pleasantest mode of summer travel. 
STRICTLY. FIRST-CLASS SERVICE 
send for our printed matter. Mailed free. 
JOS. BEROLZHEIM, General Passenger Agent 
Rush & North Water Sts., Chicago. i 
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A Family. Paper 


7193 





Tours and Travel 


“In the Country” 


Before deciding on your, Summer plone your 
name and address (postal will do) for a ndiomely illus- 
trated Sone describing the country reached via the 
NEW JERSEY & NEW YORK R.R. 
ARTHUR M. MORSE, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


GOING TO THE 
COUNTRY? 


Looking for some place which combines 
Health, Pleasure, Ec »nomy? 


If so, send 6cents for postage. or gil and get free at 
offices below the illustrated book, * Summer Homes.”’ 
It gives list ot hoteis, farm and boarding houses, with 


BOARD AT $5 PER WEEK 


and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware 
Counties, on the main line and branches of the New 
York, Ontario, and Western Raliway 2,000 feet 
above the sea; location, prices, fares, &c., all in it. 
In_ New York, at No. 2 Battery Place ; 165, 171, 371, 
944, and 1323 ‘Broadwa L3 13 Astor Place; 737 Sixth 
Ave.; 134 East 125th 273 West 12 th ‘St. ; 251 
Columbus Ave. ; Ticket Othe foot of Franklin and 
West 42d Sts. In Brooklyn, 4 Court St. ; 860 Fulton 
St.; 98 Broadway ; 1249 Manhattan Ave.. Greenpoint. 
ILLUSTRATED HOMES, containing ‘half-tone re- 
——- from photographs of 340 of the hotels, 
arm and boarding houses advertised in US pape 9 
Homes,” can pure of any ticket agent 
price, 25c. J. C. Anderson, General Passenger Agent. 


568 ag pe St., pao ys 

On = Py] “excursion tickets for one fare 
will ia sold at 3 = roadway and ferry offices, giving 
an opportunity of personally selecting a Summer 
Home and also enjoying a day’s fishing in this de- 
lightful region ; tickets good returning May 31. 


ON EUROPE tae ORIENT 


@@ Dr. ani Mrs. Paine announce Eight Grand 
o's Tours for ’9s. Special features. Select parties. 
1882 











lllustrated “‘ Itinerary.”” H. S. Paine, A.M., 
M.D. (formerly of Albany), Glens Falls, N.Y. 


80 DAYS’ TOUR IN EUROPE 


Limited private party;_ delightful iti ; - 
paiiied by Brot ond brs. I. | emt st Bey sailing Fane 2 22. 
nquire of J. H. PILLS sy, Stoneham, M 


RAMSDELL LINE 


Steamers leave Pier N. R., foot Franklin St.. for 
Cranston’s, West Point nt, Cold Spring, ee Fishkill 
— ‘and ‘Newburg, week days, if” ; un 

eturning leave Newburg daily - e. x, say. 
fotel at Newburg landing. Dinner 50 cents. 











A CLERGYMAN would like to take four boys 
to the Alps this summer. Apply to 
S. H. B., No. 8,580. THE OUTLOOK. 


CAMPING IN THE ROCKIES 


Eastern business man, devotee of camp-life in far West, 
will, in July and August conduct party not exceeding 
eight through Big Horn, Yellowstone, and Teton regions, 
combining —— natural attractions and better hunting 
and fishing than © similar area_of the globe. Eve 
thing pee be d an Sptci- For itinerary, etc., 
dress West, Box 2,872, Boston 








Try a New Place 
This Vacation 


Go to Nova Scotia 


It’s the ideal summer-land—the land of bright 
days and cool nights, of health and rest, of surpass- 
ing scenery and romantic legend—the land of honest 
hospitality and (prosaic but important point) delight- 
fully low rates for board. And the charming ocean 
sail from Boston to Yarmouth !—17 hours at sea. 

A handsome new illustrated descriptive book, 
* Beautiful Nova Scotia,” sent on receipt of 10 cents 
to cover postage. J. F. SPINNEY, Agent. 

YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. 
43 Lewis Wharf BOSTON, MASS. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 
FOR SALE 


A nineteen-room house and six pores of land, % mile 

from depot and four miles { f th - 
sure, with fine view. Is enlists fos fora Jacation ‘Howe, 
ome, or institusign. 


HN T. SLOAN, New Haven, Conn. 
















cals. 


WL’ 
HEAD 


Steam launch, boating; separate building for dancing and theatri 
Drives and walks are fine. Address 

CHAS. D. WATKINS, Prop. Owl’s Head Hotel, Newport, Vt., or 
1961 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


“UP IN THE COOL NORTHLAND” 


near base of Romantic Owl’s Head Mountain, where 


lasting friendships are made. 


Lake 
Memphremagog 
in Vermont and Canada 


Special attractions 
for young people. 
Grand scenery, 
good fishing. 


Terms moderate. 





White Mountains, 
New Hampshire 


PROFILE HOUSE ocomuces 


The large est of the leading Summer Hotels, with a patronage of the highest gece. situated in the 


iy tA 
Open to 
Vendome, “Boston ; 
in Franconia Notch, 
wishing for a long season 1n the mountains. 


Oct. rst. “For room 


anconia Notch, which possesses many points of attraction unequaled in 
; - rs ms eadoual ante June sth, C. H. greenieat & Co., 
later, Taft & Greenleaf, Profile House, N.H 
five miles from the Profile House. 


New Englai 

otel 
Also THE FLUME HOUSE, 
Most desirable | ie families and parties 


Open June 1st to October 2oth 





Connecticut 





Summer Cottages 
O, ** Seal Harbor” (between Bar 


Mt. Deser tz and Northeast Harbors), house, fur- 


nished, $250 for season; previously occupi y Dart- 
mouth and Hopkins professors ; has th-rocm, with hot 
and cold Cy a <q pumping needed). M. Griswold, 


Cambridge, 
Ridgewood Road, 


T0 RENT ? South Orange 


1o minutes’ walk from station, furnished house ; 10 bed- 
rooms ; gas ; City water; 3 acres ground; stable; delight- 
ful home for summer. or winter: very reasonable terms. 


Address Dr. HENRY FENNER, South Orange, N. J 
Is about 1 hour out on the Erie. Has 
ESSEX new houses for sale or rent ; modern im- 
Jersey, and third in the ew States. 
‘Terms moderate. A’ 1 W.LegavitTT, 

Manager, 15 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 
rooms, including bath-room; fine veranda; modern con- 
vempeuces excellent board’ a: ft Squieret Inn $7 per week. 
£°G. SMEDLEY, 257 Broadway, or Miss 


srovements. Mountain air and scenery. 
WILIGHT PARK, Catskills, Haines Falls 
STELLA KING, 221 W. 44th St.. Citv. 














Holds highest Health Record in New 
Station.— Furnished cottage for sale or rent; eight 





UNGER Is the Most Accessible, Beautiful, 
Select and Coolest in the Catskills. 
Cottages and Sites hy sale. 
Cottages to let. 
UNSE C. A. CLEGG, Haines Falls, N.Y, 





HARMON HOUSE AND COTTAGES 
YORK HARBOR, ME. 
For Rent—New Cottage, 10 rooms, furnished complete ; 





NEW PRESTON EIICHFIELD co. 


rent for summer, near Lake Waramangy to } responsible 
adult private family. Mrs. LOU 


Pequot House 
and Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
WILL OPEN ON JUNE 1 
“A DELIGHTFUL COMBINATION OF SEASHORE 
AND COUNTRY LIFE AT THE PEQUOT.” 


A number of furnished cottages, with hotel 
service and board, to let for the season. 


For terms and circulars address 
BLANCHARD & HAGER, New London, Conn. 


THE MIKADO § On the beautiful beach, 


ONN. 
swi etc. n — ~ an 88, as 
oun Sit fisc TN A. GODMAN. 


BEARDSLEY HOUSE 
West Winsted, Conn. 
Write for descriptive pamphlet. Gzo. H. Spencer, Propr. 














District of Columbia 























situated on river bank ; al od t 

from artesian well. Address 5: He VARREL » Prop. * HOTEL PAGE wELeeee HOTEL) 
F? R RENT—For season, new, 4 fateh i furnished gg | Be: Pn ] ington, 
Geadanakt Siselee ‘For térms and —_ ull, 5 address convenient to garcutive, dep ments; strict] ew class : : 

Mrs. A. R. HALE. etch Hill, R rates reasonab ODORE L. PAGE, Prop. 
FOREIGN HOTELS oe 
KITTERY POINT, MAINE 
Austria 





EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA 

Fine hospital, and all modern advantages. 1,900 feet 

ve the sea, with dry, bracing c imate, Center for Coach- 
ing and Hunting Trips, —~ 5 * F oe s, Music, etc. 

HOTEL TIROL | 

(Open all the year.) pad light, etc. Supe- 

rior cuisine. Best references, I}lustrated phlet on 
application. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


, airy, sunny rooms, 
furnished; elevator, 





England 


MBRIDGE, England.—Miss Percy receives 
Cat by day or week. Her house is ae 
e ¢ Coll le es. paoderate terms. Ad- 
ge, England 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


Canada 


AMPO BELLO, N. B.—Bay-Side Cottage 
C" will open June rsth. Pleasantly located ; safe boat- 


good fishing t od bathi 
Fe: terms address PEON, % RD P. “SIMPSON, Prop. - 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado S . sent 
request by E BA NEE ELT Propet o 





situated, close_to t 
dress 32 Jesus Lane, Cam 




















Connecticut 


Hawk-Hurst 


LITCHFIELD, CONN. 
Nn i 








PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


Four miles from Portsmouth, N.H. A pleasant, healthy, 
and be * summer resort. Seashore ang country com- 
bine boating. Good_ fishin For descriptive 
circular, terms, etc., address E. F. SAFFORD, Prop. 


THE 
POCAHONTAS 


Gerrish Island, 
Kittery Point, Me. 
H. A. COBB, 
Manager. 

Superbly located 
upon ocean. Beauti- 
ful woods close at 
hand. Every sum- 
mer pastime. Finel 


pee shore lan 
for sal 


Islesboro Inn 


DARK HARBOR 

Islesboro, Maine 
THE MOST EXQUISITE RESIDENCE ON 
THE MAINE COAST 
OPENS JUNE 15th 
SIX YEARS UNDER CONTROL OF 

MR. N. P. SEWELL 

A cuisine of superier excellence 


advertisement. this department 
PR home h pages.) ona es, 
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Massachusetts 


New Hampshire 





Good Accommodation Near Portland 


For particulars address 
Fine Beach. Ft pare JORDAN, Willard, Maine. 


BOARDERS WANT. 
Ina t farm-house near a small ol and among 
delig' ge scenery. Pleasant drives, xy fishing, 
etc.,and = at. oo iculars pio ‘ean 2 a Mm i 
or i 
Ris M. E. STEVENS, South Bridgton, apy, te 


SUMMIT HOUSE ©°™32Rst01, 


mn from June 15 to Sept. Beautiful for r situation. 
Seal let cneiiars. W. w: GAMAGE, Prop. 











K BEACH, MAINE.—Donnell House. 
wo July ist. Long Sands, a firm, hard beach 
nearly two miles in length, lies in "front of the house. 
untry and seashore combined. Sea fishing, boating. 
and bathing. Farm connected. Splendid tives an 
walks. aopring yeast. = Crqulare,, fusther i pore 
" to see photo S, a ecreation Depart- 
Hon. anthe Outlook» BG. DONNELL: Manager. 


York Harbor, Maine 


HOTEL ALBRACCA 


New House. Opens June roth. 
Send for circulars. ELIAS BAKER, Prop. 


York Harbor, Maine 
MARSHALL HOUSE 
Opens June 2s. E. S. MARSHALL, Proprietor. 
Massachusetts 


DR. RING’S FOR 
SANATORIUM | “ancttveatment” 


and Treatment 
Arlington Heights, Mass under the most favor- 
8 miles from Boston. 


able conditions. 
DUXBURY, MASS. 


Send for circulars. 
POWDER POINT HALL 


d the Grove House and Cottage of Powder Point 
School. Will be open for boarders June 29. Boating, 
salt-water bathing, tennis-courts, shade-trees. $10 to $12 
aweek. Pictures sent on application. 

FIFTEEN MILES FROM LAND 
Minot’s Light can be seen from the piazzas of 


THE PRESCOTT 


on King’s Beach. A charming ocean view. Hotel 
Prescott is now open 3 one d ready tors for guests. Circulars of 
LD, Lynn, Mass. 


Fine Ocean Views 


Magnolia, Mass. 


THE MAGNOLIA 


‘One hour from. Boston. High, bold bluffs. Cosutey 
leasures. thing. poatinga® iving, etc. No hay fever. 





























mphlet of pat PRIEST, Proprietor. 
MARBLEHEAD Berenegerot 
weak fine views, pra F Bolen ph = 


beach for bathing, boating, and fishing Private x a 
guests. Special rates for une. Address ym 


THE SIPPICAN 


MARION, MASS. 
OPEN JUNE 1st TO OCT. 1st 
C. W. RIPLEY, Proprietor.. Also Manager 
THE COLLEGE ARMS, DeLand, Fla. 
* Baker’s Island, 
The Winne-egan saiem, mass. 
The most charmin resort on the Atlantic Coast. Send 
for booklet. NATHAN R. MORSE, M.D., Prop’r. 











“THE RED LION INN” 


STOCKBRIDGE HOUSE “Gyr 
STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 
Open for the season. Address CHARLES H. PLUMB. 


SWAMPSCOTT, Mass. 


Ocean House 


will nm about June 20, under entirely new management. 

Py yo av 1 on at offices of The Outlook, 
, New Yor 

1B OE es SYMEAD & BROOKS, Proprietors. 








Summer Board Wee sash. faery at 


n 
to limited number of f guests after one #2 20. For Grcolacs 
address Miss CHILDS. . Wood’s Hole, Mass. 





New Hampshire 
BARTLETT, N. H. 


CAVE MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Very pleasantly located, ri in the heart of White 
Mountains ; ya 12 miles o famous Willey Slide, 
15 miles of f the N and an easy day’s trip to Mt. Wash- 
ington; m = improvements ; socogmodates 733 
$7 to $12 per week ; woes rates for families remaining 
the full season. E. A. STEVENS, Bartlett, N. H. 


THE UPLANDS 


AND COTTAGES, BETHLEHEM, N. H. 

Located on the highest point in town; wide ers : 
thorough heating for late a Poepmmodates 

Send for guide to Bethlehe: F. ABBOTT, Rion. 


Do You Know 


that Center Harbor, at the head of Lake Winnipesaukee, 
N. is one of the most beautiful summer resorts in 
New England d? The Senter House is modern in construc- 
tion and appointments. The rates are very reasonable. 
Send for descriptive circular. A. W. EaGcer, Manager. 


The Forest Hills 


FRANCONIA, N. H. 


Elm Cottage will be run in conjunction with the 
hotel this taro for. the benefit of those desiring good 
accommodations at less than. The Forest Hills 
rates. Open May to Nov. Send for circulars to 

J. W. DUDLEY, Prop’r. 

















INTN-H. ” BELLEVUE HOUSE 


n June 1. Fine views of the mountains retty 
booklet is sent free. J. A. BARNES’ so S. 


THE CLARENDON !XTERVALE 


Opens June rst. Write forterms. R. W. WEEKS. 








JACKSON, N. H. 


IRON MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Special Rates for June 
Steam heat, open fires, bath-rooms, tennis-courts, liv- 
ery; the des¢ system of drainage in the mountains. For 
circular and diagram address W. A. MESERVE. 





Bre 
Fi hit 
Salt Sea Fishing 


all may be found, es god wih a poe hotel, 


THE OCEANIC 


Isles of Shoals, N. H. 


Opens June 15. LEIGHTON ROS. Props. 
Circular of H. G. MARVIN, M 


The Wentworth 


Newcastle, N. H. 
Railroad Station, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Thirty minutes distant, where coaches from the 
house meet every train. 


The Fashionable Resort oy 
the North Shore 
Open for the Season June 29th, 1895 


New Rockingham 


Portsmouth, N. H. 


FINEST HOTEL IN THE COUNTRY 


Popular and convenient stopping-place for tourists 
en route to or from the Mountains, Canada, or re- 


sorts of Maine. 
Frank Jones, W. K. Hill, 


Proprietor. Manager. 





THE NEW 


MOUNT PLEASANT HOUSE 


On the White Mountain Plateau, 1,700 ft, above sea- 
level, 334 miles beyond the famous Crawford Notch. 
OPENS JULY ist 

Under the management of ANDERSON & PRICE, of 
The Hotel Ormond. of Florida 
Pure Mountain Air, Pure Mountain Spring Water, and 

the Grandest Mountain Scenery in America East of the 

> Rockies Addres: 

MOUNT PLEASANT a 

Special Rates for July. B’ way, Looe ‘York 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
MIRAMONTE, Sugar Hill, N. H. 


About 1,700 feet above tide-water. From the verandas 
eastward is an unbroken view of the  rogecential and 
Franconia ranges. Address Miss BERTHA ESTEY, 
Putney, Vermont, formerly of Boulderstone, Dabs. N.H: 


White Mountains, N. H. 
TWIN MOUNTAIN 
HOUSE 


Most central location in the mountain region, Long 
as the home of late Henry Ward Beecher. 
Season June 15-Oct. 1. Reasonable rates. 

W. A. BARRON, Manager. 








£. 








OUTHERN N. H.—A Hilltop Farmhouse. 

Extended mountain scenery. Farm products varied 

and abundant. Grove, drives, walks,and books. Adults 
preferred. Box 64, Wilton, N. H., Hillsboro Co. 





New Jersey 
66 The Albany 99 ASBURY PARK, N.J. 


Select family house, de- 
lightful situation within two blocks of and a) ae ing the 
ocean. Boating, ing, bathing.close le us. Special 
terms for season guests, also for spri ing 3 and, ry . For 
circulars and information address Mrs. YDEN. 


The Chalfonte 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. Directly on the 
Beach. Full ocean view. Sea-water baths in the house. 
Tilustrated booklet free. E. ROBERTS’ SONS. 


THE IRVINGTON 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—On the beach. Elevator; 
steam heat; filtered water; sun a Bariors billiard and 
music rooms, CHAM S & HOOPE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Replete with conveniences for invalids and for those 
desiring the comforts of a first-class quiet hotel. 
Massage, baths, electricity, etc. rite for circulars. 
Dr. W H. H. BULL. 




















THE NEW ENGLEWOOD 


ENGLEWOOD, N.J. 
NOW OPEN 

Since last season great improvements have been made 
on the property ; the hotel has been handsomely painted, 
new driveways built, and beautiful lawns made; to-day 
it is one of the nicest and most comfortable near-by resort 
hotels in the State. for circulars and terms address 

FRANK C, SAFFORD, Proprietor. 


LAKE HOPATCONG, N. J. 
Hotel Breslin 


SEASON OF 1895 OPENS JUNE 25th 

New management. Hotel and appointments 
of a superior character. 

Charming mountain and lake scenery; elevation 1,400 
feet; 134 hours from N. Y. City by Del., Lack, & Western 
R. e hotel is under the personal direction of 
J. H. KING, of the Tampa Bay mote Tampa, 
Fla. New York address, Gilsey House 


OCEAN HOUSE 


SPRING LAKE, N. J. 
Open May rst. For rates address Mrs. R. T. DIVINE. 











ye SOUTH GRANGE, N. J.—Ei ht 

minutes from << e Stati Piazzas; shaded 

gre ‘ound. Excellent table. igh — | healthtul: A few 
oarders only. 69, S. Orange, N. J. 





. HEALTH RESORT 
BAKER HOUSE, Vineland, N. J. 


T ~4 ay 5 iy od fd mater. | Open year round. 
rms, $2 per day, ° 
4 rt 19 P&S. R. FOWLER, Prop. 


New York City 








RUSSELL COTTAGES 
Kearsarge Village, - North Conway, N. H. 
Open June rst. Write for terms. 








MRS. GORDON 331 WEST $5th S- 


A quiet and refined home for ladies and young girls 
visiting New York. 
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New York City 


New York 


New York 





ST. DENIS 
HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
Opp. Grace Church, NEW YORK 
The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 


ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. 
Recently enlarged by a new and handsome addition 
that doubles its former capacity. The new Dining- 


Room is one of the finest ETT of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. ULIAM TAYLOR. 


New York’ 


ADIRONDACKS 
Hotel Ampersand. 


Special cones # EATON & YOUNG, Seranac 
eee Fe Tie Beiceshaye.y Bast seth Sc, Ne 


Hotel Childwold 


Adirondacks 
Childwold Park, N. Y. 


Facing beautiful Lake Massawepie, right in the 
heart ¥ the fidirondacks. yet reached in 9 hours from 
New . Every pacity for ALS driving, hunt- 
ing, a. ng, etc. World Ba t. Mr. GriswoLp, 
Room camp rk, Room 9, World Buildie New York, 10 to 
3- Willcall ae uest. Pam Het ast on ap’ ligation. 
Address N. Y. ice. F. INGOL 


HUBBARD HOUSE Among the Berkshire Hills, 


Canaan 4 Corners, N. 
Healthy location ; pleasant rooms ; ghady | igwas, and 

zas. Four hours from New York on Harle 

change. For terms address ESTHER OU ACK EN BOSS. 


ON THE 30 MINUTES FROM 
OCEAN FRONT LONG ISLAND CITY. 


ARVERNE HOTEL |« 


ARVERNE, LONG ISLAND 
SEND — DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 
B. H. YARD, Proprietor 
At Murray Hill Hotel Thursday evenings and Friday 
mornings until noon. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Open June 2 Hours from New York. 
ca TE eS House Co., Catskill, N. Y. 


UMMIT LAKE HOUSE AND COTTAGES, 

Central Valley, N.Y.—1,300 feet above nie me ba 
Two miles from post-office and depot. nd for circu! 
E. STOCKBRIDGE, Prop. 


CEDARCROFT CORNWALL 


A cheerfulsummer home. Pleasant oie oi good 
table; pure air and lovely scenery. 


THE CEDAR LAW 


Circulars at Recreation Departme 





























Coruwall- 
on-Hudson 


GEO, CHATFIELD. 


GLEN RIDGE HOUSE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
Y. A family hotel, with handsom e buildings 

and grounds. Modern improvements. No smabadia or 

mosquitoes. Moderate rates. Send for circular. 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, 
New York 
Established in 1858. 


A soltahtinl home for 
health and rest seekers. 
Personal care of ex- 
: pecwenen physicians. 
ain building  fire- 
proof. For illustrated 
pamphlet address 


J. Wi gai rool 


MT. MEENAHGA 


OPENS MAY 29th 
A Summer Home, with Six Cottages commecting. 
miles from New York. 1,500 ft. above sea-level. In the 
midst of great natural beauty. Pure water; BC exhila- 
rating air; electric iS; gas; i ulars and 
ars an 














Peculiarly att cti 
rates address UE EERWILLIGER, Eleni N 


“COMFORT ‘AND EXCELLENCE IN 
EVERY DETAIL” 


Lake Placid, Adirondacks 
UNDER-CLIFF 

.Rooms oor family cottages, a boat-house, casino, tc. 

sree ibe agpeyence ot of alaige we priyatecamp. “Areined | 1M 


Patrona rfect sani 
and ~— of The Outlook. 





given, 





ADIRONDACKS 


FRENCH VACATION CLASS for GIRLS 


A | tructi ta 
a faanthal Take Pla Placid, “Mademoigelle DEBRAY- 
PoNGCH AME. ae W. 74th St., New York 


Ye LANCASHIRE INN 


LIBERTY, SULLIVAN CO., N. Y. 
Opens May 15th 
HIGH-CLASS ALL-YEAR HOTEL. 


All modern conveniences. Send for particulars. 
F. W. LANCASHIRE & CO., Proprietors. 








LONG BEACH| 


ON THE ATLANTIC 
FORTY-FIVE MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 
Hotel Opens June 20 


NEW YORK OFFICE NOW OPEN 
For terms and circulars call or address 
THOMAS H. BRUSH, 45 Broadway, New York 


Terry Homestead s24 80m 


ts. Extensive views. Excellent 
ae eee A. W. TERRY. 


Vaughan Teachers’ Rest 


TOMKINS COVE °% Musson, open June 
Miss S. J. ALLEN, 813 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Ontio, 
Unadilla 


Ppens s May. 28th. Read the article headed “‘ Where is 
adilla? rad in ast Outlook, page 753: Reasonable rates. 
Please ask_abo *The Ontio” of A. A. LE ROY, 
Unadilla, N. Y. 











“The Halcyon” 


FORMERLY «HALCYON HALL’”’ 
Millbrook, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


Will open May 25th under new management. The finest 
summer resort in the country; 24¢ hours from N. Y.; 
1,000, ft. elevation ; orchestra 7 pieces; terms, $4 and up- 
wards. For terms ang fetes es apply. Room 59, Times 
Building, N.Y. RTSON, Jr., Prop. 





Modern i improve- 


Riverside Cottage Modem improve. 


river; lawn; shade; prices reasonable ; i prizate family. 
Gesner Ave. ’ Nyack-on-Hudson, N. Box 688, 





Wrtogs SULPHUR SPRING HOTEL, Sara- 

Soca Lake. Twelfth Season. Boating, hunting, 
Send for new pepaies circular, 

ang fis! THER, Prop., P. O. Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Dr. Stromg’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the:year. Elevator, electric bells steam, oun-netior, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with bat 
Dry, tonic air. Saratoga waters, Lawn Tennis, Croquet 
etc. Massage, Electricit ty all baths and all health appli 
ances, New Turkish and Russian baths. Send for illus- 
trated circular. 


The ELMO RE No¥.~Delightfuliy i 


cated on Gre: 
Special 


Bay, 50 miles from cit n June 4. 
Bais for june JAMES L SPALDING. Proprnves 











IN TBE CATSKILLS 


PALACE HOTEL 


Shandaken, N. Y. 


Opens June 1. For pegculaes apply to N. J. W 

LE CATO, Shandaken, or v4 - een Hotel, 2ist St. and 

Broadway, ‘and office of F. A. Black, 109 West 125th St. # 
ew Yor 


CAYUGA LAKE HOUSE 


SHELDRAKE, SENECA COUNTY, N. Y. 
ing summer resort on Cayuga Lake. tvelt has 











Pennsylvania 


THE KITTATINNY 
DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 

The favorite SPRING SUMMER, and AUTUMN 

nape aad Open f rom, May 1 until November. sen 
for circular. A. BRODHEAD & SON 


Gettysburg Springs Hotel ! 


zs miles, from Center Square, will be open for sts 
May roth. Reduced rates until July 1st. rate 
chases for transportation between R. R. staan and 
For descriptive circulars, terms, etc., address 

H. YINGLING, Proprietor, Gettysburg, Pa. 


Glen Summit Hotel 


GLEN SUMMIT, PA. 


2,000 feet elevation. On the Ligh CRO hes -~R., 
5 hours from New York a 

ager, at Imperial Hotel, New York City, Tuesdays 
until June 5. Write for booklets. 


BLUFF HOUSE 


MILFORD, PIKE CO., PA. 


9s miles fom New York. Elevation 1,000 feet. Send 
for illustrated booklet. . BOURNIQUE. 

















Rhode Island 


THE MATHEWSON 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


Finest location at the Pier. Hot and cold Sea Water Baths. 
anitary arrangements have been thoroughly negewed. 
Send tor circulars and terms to 260 Fourth Ave., 


Watch Hill House 


WATCH HILL, R. I. 
Opens June 2oth. More d than ev: 
before. Among other i oo ey is an Otis elevetor. 
Mrs. A. R. H . Prop. 














Vermont 








all modern i feprovemes IMNEY POINT, VT.—“ The Poplars.” On 
DUDLEY 8S. Pa INNY, yy my a farm on e Champlain ; healthful location; safe 
BARRETT HOUSE, Long Acre boating: good fishi nearly o ite Forts Frederic and 
Broadway and 43d St., New Yor wn Pont. Mrs. FRANK S. TRIMBLE, Prop. 
of 4 
ATCHINSON HOUSE] Highgate Springs, Vt. 


STAMFORD, as Y. 


Elevation 2,000 feet. 
Write for Booklet. W. D. 


ATCHINSON, Prop. 


CHURCHILL HALL 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


Healthful, Homelike, Attractive. Send for descriptive 

and illustrated circular RSS opinions of Henry Ward 
cher and igman ft bbott. 

S. E. Te RCHILL, M.D., Stamford, N. Y. 


“THE CATSKILLS” 
The Greycourt Inn 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


Eloctricity: spring water; cuisine unexcelled. Send 
for circular. S. J. BROWN. 


THE INGLESIDE *T4z508> 


minary Heights. First class in all r 3. ex- 
Bt - J sist for arcular. f SRE 

















Franklin House 


opens for its 27th season under p 
une ist. Moderni improvements. Cottages pooh 
urnished and unfurnished cottages to let on lake shore. 
Send for booklet. JUDSON L. SCOTT, Proprietor. 


The man with the white duck 


trousers isin style. mail, tpaid, $: 
Send leg mie bt tes Sng, Rilow f beoteek 
roll at bottom. 


OUTING BOOK FREE 
Send 2c. stamp for postage. 


Beautifully illustrated. Sho’ St 
Only at rile fashionable gabe — 








. and ets; t.5 
fee shed“ Bs greet — 
retailers’ big pt. No. 10, 


S.LOMBARD, 46, 48, 50, 82 Clinten St., Boston 
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The Business World 


of Fhe evidences of in- 
crease of wages which 
we have been recording 
during the past month received notable. addi- 
tions last week. From the Lake Superior 
regions, at the Hamilton and Ludington mines, 
this dispatch was sent: “The idle men are all 
being put at work at better wages than were 
paid last season.” On Tuesday of last week 
an increase of 10 per cent. in wages was 
announced by the Minnesota Iron Compayy 
(owning or leasing all the mines on the Ver- 
million range)—an addition of six thousand 
dollars a month to the pay-roll. Of course 
the furnaces of Ohio and Pennsylvania are 
favorably influenced in consequence. At Niles, 
Ohio, the Thomas Furnace Company has an- 
nounced a 15 per cent. increase, and all the 
manufacturers in the Mahoning Valley have 
decided on an increase of 15 cents a day. It 
is claimed that this valley contains more im- 
portant blast-furnaces than any: similar stretch 
of territory. At Warren, Ohio, the Paige 
Tube Company has increased its wages 10 per 
cent. Turning to Pennsylvania,.the wages 
of five hundred men employed in the various 
furnaces at Newcastle have been restored to 
the old rates. The total reductions had aggre- 
gated 30 percent. The manufacturers of iron 
pipe, machinery, and boilers in the oil regions 
have agreed upon a wage-increase of Io per 
cent. The Oil City Tube Mills and the Oil 
City Boiler Works employ 1,000 men. The 
woolen, silk, cotton, paper, and other manu- 
facturers are now joining the procession. At 
Norristown, Pa., there is a wage-increase of Io 
per cent. in the woolen-mills. At Williams- 
port, Pa., Messrs. John N. Stearns & Co. have 
ordered an advance of one cent a yard, thus 
aiding 400 employees. At the chrome works 
of the Tyson Company at Baltimore an in- 
crease of 10 per cent. has been announced, 
and the same at the Wilson Woolen Mill, 
Trenton, N. J. At the latter there are 700 
weavers. From the New York “Times” we 
clip the following announcements: 
Dodge-Davis Manufacturing Company, Bristol, 
N. H., manufacturers of flannels; wages increased 
by 20 per cent., and the Company is enlarging its 
“Westerly Woolen Company, Westerly, R. I. ; in- 
crease of 10 per cent. 
Merino Mills, Olneyville, R. I. ; wages of spinners 
increased by 1o per cent. 
L. Sayles & Sons’ Union Woolen Mill, Pas- 
cong, R. 1. ; increase of 5 per cent. 
orwalk Mills Company, manufacturers of fine 
woolens, Norwalk, Conn. ; increase of 10 per cent., 
restoring rate paid before the reduction of one year 


ago. 

Jesse Eddy Woolen Mill, Fall River, Mass. ; in- 
crease of from1oto15 percent. — 

The Williamstown Manufacturing Company, the 
North Pownal Company, and the Beaver and Eclipse 
Mills increased the wages of all their employees last 
Monday. The increase averages 12 per cent. J 

Stott’s Mill, cotton goods, Lowell, Mass. ; increase 
of 5 per cent. now and 5 per cent. more in September. 

Cocheco Mills [cotton goods], Dover, N. H.; in- 
crease of 5 per cent., restoring the scale in effect be- 
fore the reduction in August last. 

The three cotton-mills in Suncook, N. H ; rates of 
wages paid previous to last August restored; 1,600 
employees. zy 

almon Falls Manufacturing Company, Salmon 
Falls, N. H.; increase of 5 per cent.; 600 employees. 
_ Edwards Manufacturing Company, Augusta, Me.; 
increase of 10 per cent., being a restoration of the 
— paid previous to November 12, 1894; 1,200 em- 
ployees. 

The operatives in the Springvale Cotton Mills, 
who went out on a strike for restoration of wages 
to the schedule before the 1893 cut, have voted to 
accept the owners’ offer of a 614 per cent. increase. 

_ Poland Paper Company, Mechanic Falls, Me.; 
increase of 12% per cent. ‘to offset the reduction 
made during the hard times of last year.”’ 

Eddy Electric Company, Windsor, Conn.; in- 
crease of 10 per cent. 


Further Evidences 
Increases in Wages 


Last week the stock 


Advances in 
and bond market 


Railway Stock and Bond 


Quotations showed a further up- 
ward movement in 
prices. The range of increase for stocks was 


from one to fifteen points; for bonds, one to 
five points. This growth and that in the vol- 
ume of transactions was appropriately reflected 
in an increase for the week in loans from the 
New York City banks of $4,400,000. The 
present thus marks the latest date of a period 
which has had no parallel for many years in 
the business world. The present revival began 
about the first of March. It is interesting to 
note, the advances which have been made by 
certain well-known properties in the two 


months which have elapsed since then. The 
prices of Omaha and of Central Pacific have 
advanced five points each; New York, New 
Haven and Hartford, Illinois Central, Minne- 
apolis and St. Louis preferred, and Missouri 
Pacific, six points; Omaha preferred, Lake 
Erie and Westezn preferred, Northwestern, 
St. Paul, Lake Shore. Cleveland, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, and St. Louis, Louisville and Nash- 
ville, seven poifts ; Northern Pacific preferred 
and Reading, eight points; Michigan Central, 
New York and New England, Whecling and 
Lake Erie preferred, and Missouri, Kansas, 
and Texas preferred, nine points; New York, 
Chicago, and St. Louis first preferred, and 
Jersey Central, ten points; Manhattan Ele- 
vated, eleven points; and Evansville and 
Terre Haute, twenty. points. As to the “ in- 
dustrials,” their phenomenal advances are by 
no means so significant, since these proper- 
ties are erie | manipulated for the benefit of 
speculators. Iflowever, we may mention that 
“Tobacco” has gone up thirteen points, 
“ Sugar” ten points, and “ Leather” common 
thirteen points, and preferred thirty points. 


Last week wheat made a 
further advance of five 
cents, and the total trans- 
actions, according to the “ Wall Street Daily 
News,” approximated 100,000,000 bushels. An 
even more marked feature in the commercial 
world was the good showing in leather, and 
particularly in the boot and shoe manufacture. 
We learn from “ The Shoe and Leather Re- 
porter ” that last month the shipments of shoes 
from Boston were 367,000 cases, as against only 
311,000 last year. 


Busy Markets in 
Wheat and Leather 


Aside from the continued 
evidences of wage-increases, 
no better evidence of re- 
turning prosperity need be had than has been 
shown by the statement of bank clearings. In 
February the increase was only 6.3 per cent., 
in March 7.4 per cent., but last month it was 
14.3 per cent., and last week it had jumped to 
the surprising and gratifying percentage of 
20.7. 


Increase of 
Bank Clearings 


Owing to the greatly aug- 
mented sale of our secur- 
ities abroad and the con- 
sequent pressure of bills drawn against them, 
foreign exchange has becomeeasier. Discount 
rates at the capitals of Europe have shown in 
slight but not remarkable degree the tripartite 
protest against the Chino- Japanese peace treaty. 
The Bank of England rate remains at 2 percent. 


Foreign Exchange 
is Easier 


The project of a ship canal 
from Lake Erie to the Ohio 
River has been advocated 
for many years. It seems, 
however, as if the project were somewhat 
nearer being realized now that a board of 
engineers will be appointed to make a survey 
of the different routes. Those routes are from 
Erie to Pittsburg, from Cleveland to Marietta, 
and from Toledo to Cincinnati, over each of 
which there is an existing water-way for canal- 
boats. 


A Ship Canal 
from Lake Erie 
to the Ohio River 


A decree has been unani- 
mously approved by the 
Council of the Russian Empire, which author- 
izes commercial transactions of all kinds to be 
concluded only on a gold basis. This means 
that another step has been taken by the Goy- 
ernment towards the resumption of specie pay- 
ments. As may be known, the Bank of Russia 
has been accumulating gold for some years; 
indeed, most of the product of the Russian 
mines has been retained in that institution. 
This product has already shown a decided tend- 
ency to advance, and mineralogists declare 
that with the introduction of improved meth- 
ods, and with the introduction of an extended 
railway service, there may be an increase even 
more marked than at present. 


Russian Affairs 


An Electric Road faleor "Cain te 
mam Sas to See just been incorporated at 
Springfield, Illinois. It is said to have the 
largest capital ever incorporated in the ‘West. 
The intention is to construct an elevated elec- 





tric freight railway between New York and 
Chicago for the transportation of coal and grain 
One of the incorporators has said: 


This road is a decided step in advance of the: 
electrical roads operated at present. Electricity is 
cheaper as a motive ge ve than steam, and renders a 
much higher rate of speed possible. By orang 
our road we expect todo away with the necessity o 
buying a right of way, and all delays incident to sur- 

ace traffic will be avoided. ‘At present it takes six 
days for freight to travel from Chicago to New York. 
On the new road the trip will take one. The road 
will have its own telephone and telegraph lines, and 
it is proposed in time to extend the line to San Fran- 
cisco. 








FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
_—— eee, Office, Company's. 
SoU eee, es Building, 
ae } 308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 











New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co. 


65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
Mutual Life Building 


CAPITAL, - = = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, = = $1,500,000 


IS A TRUST COMPANY UNDER THE BANK 
ING ACT AND TRANSACTS ALL TRUST COM-- 
PANY BUSINESS. 
Is a legal deposito: 
gaa 
Act as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, or Trustee- 
tes 


of * 

ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check. 

WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JE Vice-President. | 
GEORGE R. TUR BULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 


of trust funds. 7 
ransfer Agent, or Registrar for 








DIRECTORS 

Samuel D. Babcock, \ Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George F, Baker, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
George S. Bowdoin, | es N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakmman, 
Robert Goelet, Alexander E. . 

. G. Haven, enry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Hea W. Smi 
R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Two: 


4 mbl " 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney. 





Foreclosure of Mortgage Sale 


BEAUTIFUL LARGE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
By order of THE HOME TRUST CO.. of Derby, Conn.,. 
will be sold at PUBLIC AUCTION on the premises, . 
Wednesday, May 22d, at 3:30 P.M. 


Situated at Derby, Conn., at junction of Housatonic & 
Naugatuck Rivers; 2 hours from N. Y. City via N. Y 
N. H. & R.; 25 rooms; suitable for 
Summer or All-Year Home, 

Children’s or Orphans’ Home, 
Summer or All-Year Boarding-House, 
Sanitarium or Club-House, 
Boarding School or Institute. 


City gas and water; baths; toilet-rooms; steam. 
heat ; location high and healthy; beautiful views; de- 
lightful drives ; good boating an fishing ; 


LARGE MODERN STABLE 
TERMS VERY EASY. For circular of further par-- 
ticulars and photo-engraving of property, apply or address. 
HOME TRUSTCO. E. DeFOREST SHELTON & CO. 
Derby, Conn. Stewart Building, N. Y. City. 


CHEQUES 
OF THE CHEQUE BANK, 
LONDON. 

FOR TRAVELLERS, 


FOR REMITTANCES,. 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 


FRED W. PERRY,Gen’! nt. 
2 WALL ST., N. — . 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 


DOUBLE THE RATE 
6% Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort-- 
t interest nts. Best references.. 
ty he i 


. +O > S 1 W: 
gages — County, City,and Schoo! 
8% ’ JOHN P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers. 











‘arrants 
with a view to absolute security and: 
Seattle, Washington 
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“UNITED STATES BONDS A SPECIALTY. 


Good Bonds 


are the best and safest securities in which to invest. We deal in the 
best city and railroad bonds, and shall be pleased to send you a list of 


SELECTED 
SECURITIES 


if you desire to invest any money at from 3 to 5 per cent. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS 


24 Nassau St., N. Y. 
75 State St., Boston 
421 Chestnut St., Phila. 
































You Are Losing 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E.GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 


if your savings are earn- 
ing only 3 or 4%. You 
should have at least 6% 





with perfect safety. 


j Issued in Pounds Sterling on 
Our little book is free, | ltcular 


Baring Brothers & Co., Ltd., 


on Letters for mee fe poy oka. ». ~ and 
| in Dollars on ourselves for use in 
he Provident of oo States, yy a Se oe 
ndies, against deposit o ash, 
Trust Co nis Milk St. Credit, ee See or Satisfactory 

e oston, ass. tetas 


BARING, MAGOUN & CO., 


Please mention The Outlook 15 Wall Street, New York. 





Confer with me—If 





yon are receiving 
less than 7 per cent. 





interest per annum 


on investments ranging from $250 to $5,000. IF you 
carry life insurance taken out within the past five years. 


TE Jou intend -) «JAS. A. STEELE 
Investments—Insurance 


LF your application 
for life insurance 
45 Broadway, New York 


has been declined. 








TYPEWRITERS. 


Le te pene advice given. All makeshalf-price. 
Shi anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. tree. 


nespevasrens, + 45 Liberty St., New York. 
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BUFFALOLITHIAWATER::: 


In the Preparation of Artificial Food for Infants. 
Value of this Water in Diseases Incident to Teething. 


e 
Z 
J 
J 
e 
e 
2 
Z 


Hunter McGuire, M. D., LL. D., President and repene. of Clinical 
Surgery, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va., says : . 
“For some time of G 
I have been using THIA artificial food for in- Q 
fants. Cow’s milk is the substitute usually resorted to when the mother is not able to @ 
suckle her child and it is impossible to get a wet nurse. One serious objection, along @ 
with many others, to cow’s milk, is its acidity. Human milk is always alkaline, but @ 
cow’s milk, except when the animal is fed entirely upon grass, is almost always @ 
acid. Tnis is the principal reason why the milk of cows disagrees with many babies, @ 
and lime water is often added to this milk to correct the acidity. I believe the long-con- G 
tinued use of lime water is hurtful to digestion, and last summer, when I was feeding @ 
two of my own children on cow’s milk, and found the nurse adding lime water to pre- @ 
vent colic and intestinal derangement, which the food otherwise produced, I directed @ 
her to B in preparing the food, with immedi- Q 
use No.2 


UFFALO LITHIA WATER ate and continued good results. The G 
ed until th 


water was ad e milk lost its acidity and was neutral or alkaline.” 


in the preparation 


e 
Dr. John H. Tucker, Henderson, N. C., President of the State Medical * 
Society of North Carolina, referring to Spring No.1 : 


*“T have observed marked Spring No. 1, in 
beneficial results from BUFFALO LITHIA WATER the disorders of 
Teething Infants. I have sent many patieats of this class to the Springs for the use 
of — ee and, without exception, they have returned to me cure 
benefited.” 


This water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half gallon 
bottles $5.00 f.0.b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 


Springs Open for Guests from June 15th to October Ist. 
homas F. Goode, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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‘* DON’T TIS 
BORROW CHEAPER 
TROUBLE.,”’ IN THE 
BUY END. 





Spring and Summer 
Furnishings 


Exclusive patterns in 


CHINA AND JAPAN MATTINGS, 
JAPANESE JUTE RUGS 
Oriental effects, 
ENGLISH FELTS (4 ft. wide) in a 
variety of artistic colorings, 
ENGLISH and FRENCH CRETONNES 
and DIMITIES, 
COTTON STRIPES, 
LACE and MUSLIN CURTAINS, 
CURTAIN MATERIALS, 
SLIP COVERS, WINDOW SHADES, 
AWNINGS. 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


W. & J. Sloane 


BROADWAY ‘®th& 19th NEW YORK 


in select 





oenal’ 
Constable KaCo. 


Cotton Dress 


Fabrics 
PLAIN AND FANCY PIQUES 


Printed Dimities, Striped Batistes, 


Crepes & Crepons, Printed Organdies. 


WHITE AND COLORED DOTTED SWISS 
PLISSE FABRICS. 


**DAVID & JOHN ANDERSON’S”’ 
CELEBRATED 


ZEPHYRS 
Proadovay KH 19th ot. 


NEW YORK 








DLXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention The Outlook and send 16c. for 
samples worth double the money 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE’ CO., Jersev City, N. J. 
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The Outlook 


A Family Paper 
New Series of Ihe Christian Union 


Copyright, 1895, by The Outlook Company. 
Entered as second-class matter in the New York 
Post-Office. 


The Outlook is a weekly roe Paper, con- 
taining this week forty pages. he subscrip- 
— price is Three Dollars a year, payable in 
advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. Forall other countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 


Changes of Address.—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 

Discontinuances.—Ifa subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 


How to Remiit.— Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, sinpeensOsees, or Money-Order, 
ye to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 

ash should be sent in Registered Letter. 

Letters should be addressed: 

THE-OUTLOOK, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


Lend a Hand 


The quarterly meeting of the Lend a Hand 
Clubs at Marlboro’, Mass.,on April 16, was of 
unusual interest. Eighteen clubs, from Marl- 
boro’ or from the neighborhood, reported in 
more or less detail. And, as almost always 
happens, each club had some suggestion to 
make which the delegates from other clubs 
found interesting and suggestive. 

These meetings are called by the Central 
Committee, which holds its monthly meetings 
in Boston. For that Committee, Dr. E. E. Hale, 
who is the President of the United Society, 
and Mrs. Whitman, the Secretary, reported. 
The most important of the enterprises they 
have had in hand have been the collection of 
subscriptions for the ill-fated industrial school 
at Manasses. This school, planned and built 
by the colored people of that neighborhood 
under the energetic lead of Jennie Dean, was 
unfortunately burned down in the extreme 
cold weather of January. Jennie Dean, with 
her own cheerful spirit, declares that the fire 
was a blessing in disguise. Lend a Hand has 
contributed, -or will contribute, a thousgnd 
dollars for the new school-house; the friends 
of the school in New York, led by Mrs. Burton 
Harrison, who knows that part of Virginia 
well, have contributed eleven hundred dollars ; 
there were fifteen hundred more at once paid 
as insurance; and the colored people have 
taxed themselves with so great loyalty that 
they will have a better building than they lost. 
The Sea Island sufferers have roughed through 
their hard winter, and start cheerfully on a new 
year. Their needs required the best efforts 
of the Central Committee last winter. Miss 
Brigham, who conducts the very large distri- 
bution of books and papers in the South and 
Southwest, reports activity larger than ever to 
mect the unprecedented demand. Reports 
were also made of the two Noonday Rests in 
Boston. These are independent societies, but 
both grew from the suggestions and combina- 
tions of the Central Committee. 

The Martha and Mary Club of Boston is a 
society of ladies, used to vigorous, personal 
work in helping people to help themselves. 
They have sustained a bureau for what they 
call “ emergency sewing” through the winter, 
by which they have been able to give to the 
heads of families and others in need a dollar a 
week as wages for sewing work, generally on 
coarse material, through the winter. Their 
report was singularly suggestive and practical, 
and the various societies assembled were glad 
to receive the price-list at which they are able 
to sell their manufactured work to societies 
who have naked people to clothe. 

The Lend a Hand Club of the Church of 
the Unity in Worcester, in a spirited report, 
sometimes pathetic and sometimes amusing, 
made many suggestions of value to other simi- 
lar societies. What is most interesting is that 
the Club has worked its way into such esteem 
in the neighborhood that they are relied upon 
as a force to do the duty which comes next 





their hand, whatever it may be. This Club 
has had a series of practical talks from promi- 
nent business men—one on the post-office, one 
on legislation, one on electric roads, and one 
on banking. 

The afternoon meeting had been specially 
assighed for a statement, to be made by the 
Boston clubs, on the efforts set in motion by 
the Industrial Aid and the Temporary Home, 
for placing in the country women from Boston 
who want work. This effort is specially in- 
tended for the benefit of women with young 
children, and for those persons who, having 
contracted the habit of intemperance, wish to 
avoid temptation. This proved in many in- 
stances—more than three hundred—in the 
experience of the Industrial Aid last year, that 
women who cannot resist the temptations of 
our Boston liquor-shops can live to some pur- 
pose in towns where they cannot get whisky. 
An interesting conversation followed in which 
different persons took part. both meetings, 
that of the morning and that of the afternoun, 
were eminently practical and social in their 
character. E. E. H. 


The Inventor of Lucifer Matches 


“The inventor of phosphorus matches,” 
says “The Railway Review,” March 30, “is 
stated to have been a Hungarian named 
Janos lrinyi, who was in 1835 a student at the 
Polytechnic school in Vienna. While attend- 
ing the course of lectures on chemistry, he 
was much impressed by the reaction produced 
on rubbing together peroxid of lead and sul- 
phur, and was struck with the idea that phos- 
phorus might be used with much more advan- 
tage thansulphur. For several days thereafter 
he was not to be seen at the college, and a 
friend going to his rooms to inquire for him 
found the door locked, and upon giving his 
name was rebuffed by the impertinent answer 
from within: ‘Geh’ weg, Schwab, ich mach’ 
eine erfindung’—‘ Go away, Schwab, I am mak- 
ing a discovery.’ When next he appeared in 
public he had his pockets full of matches, all 
of which ignited when struck onthe wall. He 
had prepared them by melting phosphorus in 
a concentrated solution of glue and mixing in 
peroxid of lead, the composition then being 
applied to slivers of wood previously dipped 
in molten sulphur. He sold the invéntion for 
about $3,500 to a merchant named Romer, 
who is often accredited with the honor of 
making it, but this story about Irinyi is told 
by a college friend familiar with the facts. 
Irinyi himself is said to be still living in the 
south of Hungary.” 





Feed Them Properly 


and carefully ; reduce the painfully large percentage 
of infant an Take no chances and make no 
experiments in this very important -matter. The 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk has saved 
thousands of little lives. 
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The inventor of the term 


Beef Tea 


was the great chemist, 
Baron Justus von Liebig, 


who allowed his signature and 
endorsemc nt to be used only by 


Liebig 
COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 
















“ PISO’S CURE FOR 1b 
aE RES WHER FLS| 


. ul 
a Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
‘e) intime. Sold by druggists. wil 


“CONSUMPTION. » 








ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburg! 


BEYMER-BAUMAN, 


——— | | he |_eadin ee 


Pittsburgi, 
BRADLEY, One of the leading and best known 
penis York, painters in this country says, “I cannot afford 
coaNELL, to use anything but Pure White Lead” (see 
a ory list of brands). Every practical painter 
vamwensniat knows this. It is only those who haven’t 

mea any reputation to lose who don’t know it, or 
rv will use misleading brands of White Lead 
nomen hisdelpnia or unknown worthless mixtures. Although 
MISSOURI, low-priced, they are not cheap. Pure White 
areas Se LeU Lead is the cheapest, because it is the best. 
a | inkgormamonamtg-es gee teuerareieet 


St. Louis and Chicago. —_* 





vars“ NATIONAL LEAD CO.,, 


UNION, 


1 Broadway, New York, 
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About Dyspepsia 


If folks treat their friends as they treat their 
stomachs, they’ll have no friends. 

The reason everything goes into the stomach is 
because of the lockless mouth, and the sufficient- 
unto-the-day-free-agency-do-as-I-please system of 
human kind. 

The law allows stomach abuse, and about all men 
abuse it. 

If folks would put into their stomachs what nature 
could well take care of, there wouldn’t be dyspepsia, 
and there would be health every where. 

About a hundred people out of a hundred have 
dyspepsia. 

Dyspepsia is bad enough in itself without being 
the forerunner oft many serious troubles. 

Good digestion means good health. 

Bad digestion means physical pain and mental 
unhappiness. 

This is a book of common sense, not a scientific 
work for scientific people. 

It tells how to lose dyspepsia. 

Americans are the fastest workers, fastest eaters, 
and the fastest money-getters. 

Americans run to doctors too much, or don’t go 
to doctors enough. 

They seldom follow advice. 

They change from one remedy to another. 

They let a new medicine counteract the good 
effect of a really good medicine. 

They depend upon no medicine or upon too much 
medicine. 

Most folks could get rid of dyspepsia if they would 
follow one course and stick to it. 

Americans won't. 

Now to getting rid of dyspepsia. 


The above is part of our booklet—tells 
“ How to lose Dyspepsia.” Would you 
like to read the rest of it? Send us your 
address on a postal card—will mail you 
the booklet FREE. A postal costs but a 
cent. Better invest that cent to-day. 

Address Weart & Co., 1305-1307 Arch 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


An institution for the y thorough ly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of umors, and all malignant 
growths, without he use of the knife. 

e have never failed to ett ect a@ permanent 
cure where we have had a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanstediem o and treat- 
ment, with terms and refernces, free. 


” 'W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


Alaska Stove Lifter. 
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Always Col ys Cold 
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DIXS=ON’S No. 679 
Cycle Lubricant 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 





A LADY of considerable experience in European 
travel, and nine years a teacher in a large normal school, 
who can give instruction in French, music, and 
branches necessary for a college preparation, jexcept 
Greek, wishes a situation as governess, or as lady’s com- 
panion, for the summer months. References: rev Lyman 

tt, D.D., of The Outlook; Rey. H. B Frissell, 
Hampton, Va.; Mrs. S. I. Hurtt 150 W. 5 h St., N. Y., 
and others. M.R. H., No. 8,654, care The Outlook. 


SUMMER WALKS AND TALKS with children. 
An experienced tez nar will spend two hours mn uring 
ramps 








July and August witha small ibhing of a 
through woods and fields - nature. cial — 4 
in certain lines if desired "A dress Nail URE, No. 


8,573, care The Outlook. 


SITUATION WANTED, by one whose friends 
say she possesses the desirable quality called in New 
England * faculty. is woman desires a home in a 
Chnistian family where she can make herself generally use- 
ul. The country preferred, Good references furnished 
if required. Address Miss MARY KETCHUM, 71 Gates 
Ave., Montclair, N. J. 


TO RENT-—A furnished house of twelve rooms. On 
high ground, it commands an abundant supply of light 
andair. A lawn with shade and fruit trees, a piazza, and 
easy access to summer resorts on Narragansett Bay make 
it a desirable summer home. Address P. O. Box 745, 
Providence, R. I. 


A HARVARD SENIOR desires an engagement 
as tutor for the summer months. Is a graduate of St. 
Paul’s School, Garden City, and comqasens to prepare 
oy, for entrance examinations at Harvard. Refers 

o the Dean of Harvard College, and_ to the Rev. Dr. 
TAT LOCK, Stamford, Conn., who will answer personal 
inquiries. 


OME FOR AN INVALID OR ELDERLY 
PERSON.—An experienced nurse, having anattractive 
home half an hour from New York, desires to receive an 
iavala or elderly person. st references from t 
press and famies a New York. Mrs. N., No. 

8, care The Outlook 


NORTH GERMAN LADY, who teaches in one 
of the best schools of New York, wishes engagement for 
the summer. Speaks fluently and understands thoroughly 
French (Paris) and Fngiishs (En mgr teaches drawing, 
painting, sketching. C 650, care The Outlook. 


TUTOR.—Middle-aged lady, adaptable and com- 

ould . in_ healthful lo- 
cality, cutceinn pupils in eae history, Latin, 
German, or as companion, or as assistant in literary work. 
Address M., No. 8,641, care The Outlook. 


A TRAINED KINDERGARTNER of experi- 
ence desires the position of nursery governess for the 
summer months. References exchanged. Cre or coun- 
try. Call between 1 and 3, or address E. H. JENKINS, 
157 E. 36th St., New York City. 


A YOUNG WOMAN of education and refinement 
desires a position as companion and attendant to invalid 
ady. Has successfully filled similar F position. Can give 
highest references, if pousmess. dress COMFORT, 
o. 8,679, care The Outlook. 


GENTLEMAN wishes one or two second floor 
rooms (partly furnished or unfurnished preferred) in 
house occupied by a private family,in Brooklyn. State 
number in family and rent per month. Address DAMON, 
No. 8,709, Outlook Office. 


TO PARENTS OF BOYS.—I wish to take charge 
of a few boys during Jul pd August at my summer 
residence in the Adirondack Mts. Instruction if desired. 

ihler, Prin. Boys’ School at East Orange, N 
Address, Summit, N. J. 


ADDRESS MLLE. VERDIN, too Avenue Victor 

ugo, Paris, France, if Gesizing. at moderate fy 
is c rd in excellent location, very near 

a 2 and 4 de Boulogne. American references. 
Write for circulars. 





A LADY in Baltimore of great experience in educat- 
ing girls —— i entire charge of several little girls in 


er own home ighest reference for yma ae’ ability, 
and soc fon wll sition. Address M. L., No. 3,582, care 


A aietp desires position in family for the summer 
as companion to children or elderiy people, She is capable 
of teaching the ordinary En nel ish studies. Can give excel- 
lentreferences. Address D., Box 28, Highwood, N. J. 


FURNISHED FUAT for summer months, at 
Northfield, Mass., near D. Moody’s residence. Six 
rooms and bath. ' Board, if ptm downstairs at five 
dollars per week. Address Box 106, East Northfield, Mass. 


FOR RENT for the season, furnished powse:. ten 
rooms; large lawn; shade; fruit; vegetable garden; 
horse and carriages; small lakes in vicinity. Address 
P. O. Box 8, Monroe, Orange Co., N. Y. 


PRIVATE TUTOR.—A lady whois a college grad- 
uate and has taught five years, desires a + position as tutor 
in a family, especially hg going abr Address No. 
8,515, care The Outlook 


WANTED-— By a young lady of education, a position 
as teacher or companion during the summer. Address 
o. 8,637, care The Outlook, Astor Place, New 

York City.” 5 


WANTED-—A position of trust. 
references as to character and abilit 
perience as a cashier. Address S, 
Outlook. 


KINDERGARTNER.—Kindergartner would like 
a position to care for children, either at mountains or 
etgrins-place. Address L., No. 8,640, care The 
utloo 


The very highest 
ye i? a ex- 
No. 8,699, The 


A SUBURBAN HOME <> obtained. 
I obtained one and am now helpi or particu- 
i patoeee H. H. B. ANGELL, cy _—* Ave., New 
ork. 










Bias 
Velveteen 


Skirt Binding 


ought to be on the edge 
your dress skirt. Is It? 


Duxbak Rainproof keeps the skirt 
dry. Take no substitute, no matter 
what the clerk says. 

A set of the** S. H. & M."" miniature figures show- 


ing the latest Parisian costumes, with Booklet on ‘* How 
to Bind the Dress Skirt,’ mailed for 10c. in stamps. 


The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. 
+*+S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 





Woman's PERFECTIONS.. 


Well— briefly —The 
as Bes t” Tonic will 
strengthen the sick 
and those recovering 
from sickness, It will 
compose the nervous 
and restore those who 
are nervously exhaust- 
ed, It will assist di- 
gestion. It willcreate 
an appetite. It is a ! 
splendid thing for 
nursing mothers. 
Whoever needs a food 
beverage that is easily be 
digested, and highly * , 
nourishing, should use Pabst Malt sibitenst, The“ Best”’ 
Tonic. Nothing so tends to the development of physi- 
cal perfection and the beauty of perfect health. The 
medical profession is unanimous in its endorsement of 
The “ Best ” Tonic. 

&cld by Druggists. 
and address, 






Mencion this paper 
PABST, Milwaukee, Wis. 





HOUSE FURNISHING 


Cooking Utensils, Cutlery, 
Crockery, Fine China and Glass. 
Eddy Refrigerators. 
WATER FILTERS AND COOLERS 
CEDAR AND CAMPHORWOOD CHESTS 


EWISE @ONGER 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 










Pe "Approved by the Highest Medi- 

cal Authorities as a perfect Sanatory 

Toilet Me ae for infants and adults. 
at Ay hg eae VES 

PRICKLY HEA ETTLE RASH, 





Is a solid stick of peculiarly rich and soft graphite that 
will save wear of chain and greatly add to ease of run- 
ning. Itis far superior to anything heretofore offered 


raat Sample, postage paid, 15 cents. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


FED SKIN, SUNBURN. Ete. 

Po Blotches, Pimples, and Tan, 
makes the skin smooth and healthy. De- 
lightfulaftershaving. Decorated Tin Box, 
Sprinkler 7 Top. All druggists, or mailed 
for nd for Free Samples. « 

’ GERHARD. MENNEN CO., - NEWARK, N. J. 
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Cow’s Milk Cow’s milk does not agree with your baby ; 

Does Not Would you like to know why it does not? Of 

Agree course.you would, because you yourself are ex- 

periencing this difficulty to-day in your own 

household. The milk looks and tastes nearly the same as mother’s 

milk, but why is it that the baby is worried and unhappy, and 
has the colic when he takes the cow’s milk ? 


There are Three Reasons why. cow’s milk 
does not agree, and we can make them 
perfectly plain to you. When we speak of 
the composition of milk, we must use figures, but we will do so 
as simply as possible. Suppose you have 100 lbs. of cow’s 
milk: what does it contain? It contains 86 lbs. of water, 5 
Ibs. of sugar, “4 Ibs. of cheese, 4 Ibs. of butter, and 1 Ib. 
of salts. These quantities are in round numbers, and will 
answer for the present explanation. This is the composition of 
100 lbs. of cow’s milk. In order that you may intelligently 
compare the composition of these two substances (mother’s 
milk and cow’s milk) we will arrange them in tabular form, 
thus : 


Three Reasons 
for it 


1oolbs. 100 lbs. 
Cow’s Milk. Mother’s Milk. 

DN sila csic ieesiucataameseta 86 lbs. 87 lbs. 
SRNONES v0.5 dias 's0 sess. 4 dares eibreers 5 lbs. 6 lbs. 
CRGORE ss niece sien os the penasbs 4 lbs 2 lbs. 
Milter’ 'd05.'5 420). Weed fa. 4 lbs 4 lbs. 
te RE th Rat pee gett ae aoa - ‘db. 1 lb. 

100 lbs. 100 lbs. 


You observe that the cow’s milk contains less sugar 
than the mother’s milk. You observe, also, that 
the cow’s milk contains double the ‘quantity of 
cheese that mother’s milk contains. This is the first reason. 

Now, cheese is a substance that is excellent for calves, and 
babies toc ; it exists in large quantities in cow’s milk, which is 
the calf’s natural food, and the proportion of cheese in cow’s 
milk is correctly adapted to the requirements of. the calf’s 
stomach ; but the baby cannot take so large. a quantity of 
cheese, and that is what disturbs him. 


First 
Reason 


The second reason is that the cheese in cow’s milk 
is of a different quality from the cheese in mother’s 
milk, and it forms a different substance in the 
baby’s stomach. In the stomach the cheesy portion becomes 
coagulated and forms a clot ; the clots of cheese from mother’s 
milk are soft and flocculent, and make no disturbance in the 
baby’s stomach. ‘The coagulated clot from the cow’s milk is 
hard and tough, and the baby cannot digest it. 


Second 
Reason 


The Right 
Way 


The third reason is that cow’s milk is acid and 


iene mother’s milk alkaline. If you will obtain a piece 
Cason of litmus paper, you can readily try this for your- 
self. If you dip blue litmus paper into cow’s milk, the 


litmus paper will become red; this shows that cow’s milk is 
acid. If you dip red litmus paper into mother’s milk, the 
paper will turn blue ; this shows that mother’s milk is alkaline. 
These are the three reasons why cow’s milk differs from 
mother’s milk, and therefore disagrees with the baby. 


Now, in order to reduce the proportion of cheese, suppose 
you dilute 100 Ibs. of cow’s milk with 1oo lbs. of water; you 
will have then, in the 200 lbs., 186 lbs. of water, 5 lbs. of 
sugar, 4 lbs. of cheese, 4 lbs. of butter, and 1 Ib. of salts. 
Let us now compare this diluted cow’s milk with the mother’s 
milk, and see what the difference is, taking one-half of the 
200 lbs. of diluted cow’s milk, in order to compare equal 
quantities ; we shall then have : 





100 lbs. 100 |bs. 
Cow’s Milk, Diluted. Mother’s Milk. 

Water. .cecccccieccccee cscs ccee 93 Ibs. 87 lbs. * 
Sugar... e200 ceccce secces cece 2 ¥%lbs. 6 lbs. 
GROEN brio a cals sees. 64008 2 I|bs. 2 Ibs. 
PUNO. oies « Gelso winee esa 410 96 2 “The: 4 lbs. 
Sag cin Sule h da ads skew > aes 5. Ylb. 1 lb. 
100 lbs. 100 lbs. 


Now you will observe that in the diluted cow’s 


Simple ‘ oo , 
Dilution milk the cheese is in about the same proportion 
Weeless that it is in the mother’s milk, but you have 


reduced also the most important element in it, 
namely, the sugar; having less sugar to start with than the 
mother’s milk, the cow’s milk diluted contains only 2% Ibs. of 
sugar in 100 lbs., while the mother’s milk contains 6 lbs. of 
sugar in 100 lbs. 


Now for a Remedy for these three objections to 
cow’s milk for the baby. It is found by adding 
Mellin’s Food to the diluted cow’s milk. The 
Mellin’s Food contains the sugar and salts necessary to bring 
up the proportions in the diluted cow’s milk nearly as they are 
in the mother’s milk. Mellin’s Food is alkaline, and it is 
sufficiently so to neutralize the acidity of the cow’s milk. 
Another important thing that Mellin’s Food does is to act 
upon the cheese of the cow’s milk so that when the baby is 
fed with it the cheese no longer forms in a large, solid clot, 
but forms in soft flocculent masses, which are readily absorbed 
by the stomach. 


The Real 
Remedy 


The above explanation will sufficiently show how Mellin’s Food renders cow’s milk digestible 
Jor the baby and makes it so closely resemble mother’s milk. Now we have told you the 
secret of successful hand-feeding for your baby. 


Would you like to know the particular-use 


of the sugar, the butter, the cheese and the salts, and just what part they play in building up the child’s 


body ? 


You will find it in a little book called ‘“‘ The Care and Feeding of Infants,” which contains much 
of interest to mothers in regard te the feeding of their children. 


It is published by the Doliber-Goodale 


Co., of Boston, who will send you a copy, free, by mail, if you write for it. To those who have not tried 
Mellin’s Food they will send, free, by mail, a sample bottle sufficient for trial. 





d my baby? | 





